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Confidence in Redfield Plan Droops 


Iron and Steel Institute Will Formally Consider Proposal Thursday—Adjustment 
of Iron and Steel Market Goes Forward in Own Way—Better Feeling 
and Some Broadening of Business Gains Ground 


HILE skepticism among the producers over 
the feasible development of the Redfield 
* price plan is crystallizing, the iron and steel 
market is carrying forward its readjustment in its 
own way. There is a growing feeling that the pro- 
posed plan is designed largely to benefit the railroad 
and navy departments by bringing about lower prices. 
The iron and steel industry formally will declare its 
attitude at a meeting of the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel institute in New York, Thursday. 
In the meantime, business continues to make some 
progress, although the rate is so restrained as to fall 
far short of satisfying producers accustomed to exces- 
sive wartime demands. While the improvement is 
erratic, there is no question but that the better feel- 
ing is gaining ground. The east for the first time 
reports evidence of this improved sentiment. Were 
structural and rail business more liberal, operations of 
that district would be fairly good. 
Uncertainty over the stability of 
present prices still impels buyers to 
let absolute needs govern their pur- 
chases. Attention is being focused 
on April 1, because the trade has 
become accustomed to the quarterly review of prices 
pursued under government control. There are no 
conclusive signs as yet, however, to indicate pro- 
ducers will consider reductions as of that time. 
Numerous reports of price cutting are current, but 
when simmered down they usually are found to apply 
to exceptional cases. In the east a tonnage of plates 
for the American Locomotive Co. was taken by one 
mill at a $2 concession. For the most part shading 
is small in the standard lines and is more conspicuous 
in such products as rivets, rerolled material, etc. 
Some producers have reduced high carbon wire rods 
$10 per ton, to $65, Pittsburgh, and price irregulari- 
ties continue in strip and semifinished material. All 
these cases, however, as summed up by a careful in- 
vestigation of leading producers are found to have 
resulted in the loss ofsa comparatively small tonnage. 


Prices Are 
Watched 


A favorable development is the reappearance of 
railroad buying at Chicago. Scattered orders for 
£000 tons of rails and a round tonnage of fastenings 
have been placed. Inquiry from these sources is 
better and it is expected permission by the railroad 
administration would result in heavy purchases. The 
suspension of 16,000 tons of ship steel for the Pacific 
coast has been lifted. A possible cancellation of gov- 
ernment ship orders on the lakes not yet under way 
is not likely to be made. Lake yards are figuring on 
new work requiring 15,000 tons. 

The feeling and inquiry in pig iron is better in 
some districts. Sales remain at low ebb. Shipments 
are better in some districts than others. In the east 
there is virtually no piling. One of the largest mer- 
chant interests in the country is able to distribute its 
full output. Negotiations are continuing for the ad- 
justment on the basis of $8 per ton of some large 
tonnages allocated by the government for war pur- 
poses which consumers now are unable to use. 
Tangible results that 
buyers and sellers gradually are get- 
ting together. That being 
helped along by the cutting of prices 
by some mills is evident. Inquiry 
continues more healthy and a larger proportion of it 
is being converted into sales. Orders for France, 
however, are disappointing. As showing the ability 
of tin plate makers to compete in neutral murkets, a 
sale of 5000 boxes to the Dutch East Indies at full 
domestic prices is interesting. A recent order for 
ship steel for Holland, taken by a Chicago independ- 
ent, amounts to 12,000 tons. Another recent foreign 
order booked by independent makers calls for 3000 
tons of sheets. A limited additional tonnage of pig 
iron has been sold abroad. Belgium is asking for 
12,000 tons of high manganese iron and Italy for 
5000 tons of special bessemer. The war department 
is about to take bids on 10,000 tons of soft steel bars 
for repair work for the American expeditionary 
forces in France. 
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Government Aids the Agitators 


ISSTATEMENTS regarding unemployment 

would invite serious consequences at any 

time but it would be difficult to imagine a 
period when they would be more harmful than at 
present. The public has long been accustomed to 
extravagant statements from so-called labor leaders 
but the spectacle of a department.of ‘the federal 
government periodically announcing exaggerated 
reports as to the number of unemployed is surpris- 
ing. Some logical reason might be advanced for 
giving the country the actual facts but when the 
picture is overdrawn and a too pessimistic view is 
expressed, even the United States employment 
servicé might realize that suspicion would be sure to 
follow. 


And that suspicion has been aroused on many 
sides, In the case of the city of Cleveland, a particu- 
larly glaring example of fictitious data, it has been 
proved to be more than justified by the facts. 

Two possible motives suggest themselves in ex- 
planation for the highly colored reports of unemploy- 
ment conditions that weekly emanate from Washing- 
ton to the growing disquiet of the country. 
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First, the United States employment service, which 
was created as a wartime organization, would very 
much like to have congress appropriate $10,000,000 
to keep it on the job and pay its salaries—the more 
gloomy the employment service could make the 
situation appear, the greater the necessity for an 
employment service finding jobs, of course! Sec- 
ond, that the employment service is furthering the 
propaganda of the trade unions. How exaggerated 
reports of unemployment might help the unions 
might not be clear on first thought. The greater 
the surplus of labor, the greater justification em- 
ployers would have for reducing wages, if they 
were so disposed. In the natural order of events, 
labor might scarcely be expected to advertise a 
surplus; in fact, the reverse might be expected, if 
an argument for maintaining high wages was in- 
tended. But the labor leaders apparently are in- 
spired by deeper and more subtle purposes. It 
was common knowledge during the war that to 
all practical ends they dominated certain important 
governmental departments. It was generally under- 
stood that the conduct of these departments was 
such that they were operated largely in behalf of 
organized labor, while they were supposed to be 
operating impartially as between employers and em- 
ployes. The war being over, and these departments 
nearing the end of their tenure, organized labor sees 
its grip slipping. As the departments proved so 
effectual to the cause of trades unionism while 
there was a shortage of labor, the public might be 
led to believe there is equal necessity for them 
when there is a tremendous surplus. By such agita- 
tion as this, the leaders of organized labor hope to 
advance their general program now before congress. 

There being a surplus of men and a dearth of 
business at present, many employers could reduce 
wages considerably with advantage to themselves. 
But as a class they are pursuing a broad-minded 
policy in endeavoring to keep up wages just as long 
as it is humanly possible and so long as the high 
cost of living continues. Such a thing as giving 
to the employers credit for fair motives and a de- 
sire to maintain the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, however, would be inconceivable to labor 
leaders; they must insist on having the house 
arranged to suit themselves or they will kick 
it down. 

The hand of organized labor in compiling the 
United States employment service’s returns on 
unemployment is shown plainly by a careful in- 
vestigation by Tue Iron Trape Review, the results 
of which are published elsewhere in this issue. The 
situation there presented must be clear to every 
fair-minded man. In the light of such disclosures 
it is the duty of congress and the President to 
wipe out a bureau, which, masquerading as an 
employment service, is functioning solely in behalf 
of trades unionism; likewise to put a quick end to the 


present situation where the government is made 
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to put its stamp of authenticity on irresponsible re- 
ports of idle workmen which at best it is admitted 
are mere guesses. 

In so doing the government will be extinguish- 
ing a fruitful source for the aggravation of unrest 
which is being played upon by the I. W. W. and 
the bolshevik for the propagation of their nefarious 
doctrines. 





Foreign Buyers Holding off 


URING the month of February, American 
exporters have had occasion to see their 
business rapidly approach rock-bottom. While 
it is true that there was a healthier tone to foreign 
buying this month than during January, the busi- 
ness for February convinced the traders that the 


- United. States will find it difficult to hold the 


trede which was gaincd while the war was on. To- 
day foreigners are purchasing only the necessities. 
They are buying from day to day to meet their 
current demands. Extensions and improvements 
have had no part in the export movement whatso- 
ever. 

All conditions in foreign trade were against this 
country immediately after the signing of the 
armistice and little new business was written. With 
the ocean freight rates reduced, although this ap- 
plied to but a very small proportion of the outgoing 
shipments, and the American producers more will- 
ing to cut prices, a moderate dmount of business 
was carried on. Americans were able and willing 
to sell under these conditions because they had 
stocks on hand which were becoming expensive to 
hold. Whether or not this cutting of prices will 
continue is a question. The larger producers do 
not believe it will. When the manufacturers begin 
to figure out the cost of production on new busi- 
ness, they will not be so ready to accept foreign 
orders at the lower prices, provided, of course, 
the wage scale does not recede in the meantime. 

The ocean freight question has been even more 
confusing than the question of price. After the 
shipping board announced a reduced rate to Euro- 
pean continental ports the exporters found there 
were no vessels upon which those rates applied. 
The most favorable condition today is in the Far 
Eastern trade. The rate from New York to Singa- 
pore two months ago was $60. It then dropped to 
$40, and today steel is being shipped from New 
York to Singapore at $20 a ton. From the Pacific 


ports the rate is approximately $15 a ton, while the 
British can ship to the Far East for approximately 
$9. The schedule of rates quoted by the shipping 
board has been no guide to the prevailing freight 
rates but rather it has tended to confuse the situation. 

So long as this juggling of prices and ocean rates 
continues the foreigner is not to be blamed for re- 


*" movement. 


fusing to sign up for heavy tonnages in the United 
States! ‘There is’ every practical reasén why he 
should continue merely to fill his current needs the 
same as domestic buyers are doing under present 
conditions and wait for the restoration of more 
normal conditions. Foreigners are not sentimentally 
opposed to us. Their refusal to buy freely now is 
based upon solid business reasons. 
is made clear the better it will be for all. 


The sooner that 





A Blunder ‘of Leadership 
dvi at the time when every manufacturer is faced 


with potential difficulties as how to maintain the 

present wage scale in view of falling values, and, 
as how to keep men employed when the demand for 
various products is receding, one lone labor union 
threatens to tie up the commercial progress of the 
Pacific coast. It would almost appear that Seattle is 
the listing ground. 

Recently, 25,000 shipworkers in that city not only 
went on a strike to enforce their demand for higher 
wages but brought pressure to bear on various unions 
consisting of clerks, stevedores, gas-workers, electri- 
cians, metal trade workers, etc., to form in a sympathy 
strike. It is difficult to imagine a more ill-advised 
Thousands of workmen who are not 
responsible for the strike and who are actually satis- 
fied with their working conditions are called out to 
enforce the demands of others. In any event all are 
obliged to suffer the loss of wages during their idle- 
ness, and, furthermore, to pay enormous sums to 
support workmen out of jobs. 

Suppose the officials of a shipbuilding company, 
because they had no orders for vessels, would demand 
that other Seattle manufacturers who are well booked 
with business and who employ clerks, gas-workers, 
electricians, etc., close down their plants; suppose a 
condition such as this became an actuality, what would 
happen? Seattle would become as a great megaphone of 
uncomparable size, and as far east as the Rocky 
mountains there would resound the wailing of work- 
men’s voices, bitterly complaining of the high-handed 
and unfair manner in which their interests had been 
treated. Yet this is exactly the position in which 
Seattle manufacturers recently have been placed by 
labor unions of that city. 

The honest cause of labor usually is made to pay 
heavily in public opinion for such examples of unfit 
leadership as the Seattle spectacle affords. If ever 
there was a time when counsel both in the business 
and labor worlds is to be judged by its broad-gaged 
and forward-looking quality it is at present. The 
Seattle strike not only is a blot on the record of fair- 
ness of union labor but it is a blunder of leadership 
becatse it is so incongruouslyl out of keeping with 


the time. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 606 


3 
ic 


valley 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 

Malleable, 

Malleable, i 

Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 


FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


No. 2 Northern 
io. 2 Southern 


SRESSSSES 
Ssesssssse 


2 plain, del. Philadelphia. . 
. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater 
2 southern, Birm : 


. 2 southern, Cleveland 
. 2 southern, Boston 
to. 2 southern, St. 
Virginia, No. 
Virginia, No. 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City.... 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston 
Gray Forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 
Gray Forge, eastern Pa 
Silveries, 8%, furnace 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago 


Connellsville 
Connellsville foundry 
Pocahontas furnace 


90 -9 90 90 90 90 cm oH 
RRSSSSSS 


Ferromanganese, 70 
cent delivered 
Spiegel, 


and contract, delivered” 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, 
producers plant, per net ton.. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 
Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia 
. Youngstown 


BSSSS55 
S333 s2S3SS55 


anaes 
SAN 


2 
3 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 


BEPEPEEEEEY 
#8: 


z 


e 


ils, Track Material 


"Wire Products 


(Per 100 tbs. to jobbers; retailers 5e more) 





Cars and Track Materials... 551 
Ferroalloys ....... 5 aa 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Plates 

Structural Shapes . 
Semifinished Steel 
Nonferrous Markets 

Coke By-Products ......... 


Machine Tools .........0.5. 














Sheets 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
28, So tn es keen 


Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh 


Base, Pittsburgh 
% to 3 in., butt, steel 


Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, L ¢. 1 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, ¢. 1 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Without War Freight Tax 


Structural rivets, Pittsburgh 
Boiler rivets, Pit 
Rivets 7 in. and 
of to 50-10-10 off. 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
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Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotations on leading produtts February 26, average for January, 1919, average for November, 1918, 
and average for February, 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest 
percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Prices 


Feb. 26, 


1919 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


$33.60 
31.40 


Average prices 
Jan., Nov., 
1919 §©=—«.: 1918 
$36.60 
34.40 
35.40 
34.00 
38.70 


Feb., 
1918 


$37.25 
33.95 
33.95 
33.00 
37.50 
33.50 
33.50 
83.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.50 
34.25 


32.40 
31.00 
38.70 


Connellsville 
Heavy melting steel, 


43.50 

47.00 

47.00 

43.50 47.50 
2.70 2.90 . 
2.97 3.17 p No. 

- 

3.745 3.74 Rerolling rails, 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGE 606) 





foundry coke 
Pittsburgh 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 


1 wrought, Chicago 
Chicago 


Average prices 

Jan., Nov., Feb. 
1919 1918 1918 
3.32 3.64 3.64 
8.13 8.50 8.50 
8.07 3.27 8.00 
2.80 3.00 3.00 
3.045 3.24 3.185 
3.00 3.25 3.25 
3.27 3.52 3.25 
3.245 3.49 8.435 
4.70 5.00 5.00 


Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh ‘ 3.90 4.25 4.25 
Sheets, galvy., No, 28, Pittsburgh... . 3. 6.05 6.25 6.25 


8.50 3.50 3.50 
5.90 6.00 6.00 
7.00 7.00 7.00 
20.80 28.75 30.00 
19.00 28.00 30.00 
19.20 29.00 30.00 
29.80 34.00 85.00 
23.30 33.00 85.00 
22.30 34.00 $5.00 


Less Uncertainty Shown in Pig lron 


Certain Districts Report Signs of More Confidence Among Buyers and Slight Better- 


ment of Inquiry—Sales However Are Very Few—Activity of Shipments 
Varies--China Buys Lot and Belgium Wants 12,000 Tons 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—While no marked 
change has taken place in the pig 
iron market in Chicago, dealers notice 
various signs indicating greater con- 
fidence on the part of melters and 
believe much of the uncertainty which 
has prevented activity is now past. 
Under the circumstances of heavy con- 
tracting during 1918 for delivery dur- 
ing first half of 1919, it is not to be 
expected much buying would be done 
yet and this condition is being borne 
out. In fact many foundrymen have 
been forced to ask furnaces to defer 
shipments on account of tonnage al- 
ready piled on foundry yards. Some 
producers find these requests in less 
volume now than previous, which is a 
hopeful sign. Some inquiry is being 
received, mostly for small lots for im- 
mediate shipment, and export business 
is more active. Negotiations are prac- 
tically complete for 1000 tons of No. 2 
southern foundry iron for shipment to 
China, which has been handled 
through this district. Practically all 
producers are piling some iron, but 
believe it will be possible to ship this 
before the middle of the year. One 
small stack at the plant of the 
Iroquois Iron Co., South Chicago, has 
been blown out for relining. The out- 
put of this stack is small and its loss 
will have little effect on production. 
Negotiations for settlement of claims 
growing out of cancéllation of war 
contracts is occupying much attention, 


and the government board charged 
with this duty is making fair progress 
toward clearing up this matter. 


Large Stock in East 


New York, Feb. 24.—An_ unsatis- 
factory statistical situation in the pig 
iron market is reported by sellers who 
hav? canvassed the consuming trade 
during the past week. Although in 
somme cases foundries have all the 
work they can do, most of them frank- 
ly need additional business to keep 
their plants going full. Then, too, as 
a result of the heavy deliveries made 
since the armistice, the foundries have 
large stocks of raw material on hand. 
One seller, after a painstaking inves- 
tigation, has come to the conclusion 
that the foundries of Connecticut, on 
the average, have enough pig iron 
and coke on hand to last them until 
July 1. Companies which have sent 
out inquiries of late point to thou- 
sands of tons in their stockpiles and 
say these inquiries were put out mere- 
ly to feel out the market. That this 
impression seems to be accurate, is 
reflected by the fact that sellers here 
report having transacted only a trifling 
amount of domestic business during 
the past week. They also say that 
only a small percentage of the cur- 
rent inquiries is resulting in business. 
The only kind of iron in fact, which 
users in this district now are anxious 
to buy is high silicon foundry. This 


- ~ 


is due to the low prices at which 
scrap iron can now be bought. The 
melters are desirous of using as much 
scrap as possible and of bringing up 
the analysis of heats by the use of 
high silicon iron, 

The situation is becoming less satis- 
factory. also from the standpoint of 
the furnaces. Some makers say if 
they get many more holdup requests 
they will have to start piling iron. 
Pig iron makers frankly are looking 
forward to lower prices later on. For 
the present, they feel they have noth- 
ing to gain by reducing prices since 
little business would be _ stimulated 
under present conditions. Hence, 
prices in general are unchanged, and 
the prevailing figures on nearby iron 
are $31, Pittsburgh, and $31, Buffalo, 
for the base grade of foundry, or 
$34.90, delivered, New York and 
Brooklyn, for No. 2 plain, and $36.15 
delivered, for No. 2 X. As previously 
stated, one eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace sold No. 2 plain at $32.50 fur- 
nace, and No. 2 X at $33 furnace, but 
the tonnage involved was small. Opin- 
ion among the well informed makers 
is that there will be no well defined 
buying movement before May or June. 

Many buyers are criticizing Virginia 
and some of the southern furnaces 
with respect to their contract price 
policy. A few of the southern makers 
followed the example of the northern 
furnaces in applying the $3 reduction 
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to first half contracts. Others, how- 
ever, refused to apply this reduction. 
The Virginia furnaces in all cases 
appear to have refused to make such 
a readjustment. The furnaces say that 
when prices were going up they de- 


livered on low priced contracts, and 
that now that the movement is the 
other way, they expect consumers 


to take the iron. 

Numerous sales for export to vari- 
ous countries have been made during 
the past week. China took several 
lots of southern and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron aggregating nearly 


1000 tons. Altogether, several thou- 
sand tons were booked during the 
past week. The outlook for an in- 
crease in export sales is considered 


bright. An Australian buyer ha’ two 
inquiries out for 3000 and 1000 tons 
of southern foundry, respectively, and 


this iron not only is regarded as 
certain to be bought here, but it is 
intimated that considerable additioral 
business can be expected from the 
same source. Numerous small in- 


quiries for foundry iron are in the 
market from South America, and 
there are several new inquiries from 
the Orient. Belgium is inquiring for 
12,000 tons of high manganese iron and 
Italy for 5000 tons of hematite. 


Inquiries Are Few 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Although some 
inquiries are coming out for pig iron 
they are neither numerous nor large, 
running chiefly for lots of 100 to 200 
tons with an occasional request for 
500 tons. The Union Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., has, in the past week 
or so, renewed an inquiry for 500 tons 
of No. 2 foundry which is said to 
have been originally put out last Octo- 
ber. . Another Pennsylvania interest 
is figuring on 3000 to 4000 tons of 
foundry for shipment by July. The 
inquiry now calls for second quarter 
delivery and has not yet been closed. 
An inquiry for 500 tons of gray forge 
iron also has come before the trade 
recently and while it looks like a 
real sales prospect, it still is to be 
closed. On the whole it must be 
said that the market still is an ex- 
tremely quiet one and such inquiries 
as are coming out that do not call 
for some small tonnage for immediate 
shipment, chiefly are for the purpose 
of testing the market. Here and there 
some producers are piling iron that 
has not been sold, but as a general 
rule accumulations are against con- 
tracts. Some producers seem to be 
having no trouble in getting ship- 
ping instructions on iron that has 
been sold, but these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, as not a 
few furnaces are getting hold-up in- 
structions even on the so-called re- 
quirement contracts. In the lack of 
any sizable business or inquiries, 
whee 4 nominally are holding at the 
evels established as of Jan. 1. Buy- 
ers seemingly are not interested 
enough in supplies to make a firm 
bid and producers at the moment 
realize the folly of trying to stimu- 
late the demand by making conces- 
sions. A cut in prices at this time, 
it is felt, would threaten the stability 
of standing contracts, notwithstand- 
ing that most of the outstanding ob- 
ligations of the furnaces were sup- 
posed to be immune from further 
revision on account of the conces- 
sion of $3 a ton that was quite gen- 
erally made the first of the year. 
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Most merchant furnaces now are 
producing iron for somewhat less 
money than was the case a _ short 
time ago, thanks to lower coke costs 
and the fact that labor is more effi- 
cient if not actually less costly. It 
is asserted, however, that the decline 
in these directions is not sufficient to 
warrant lower iron prices and that in 
a number of instances it merely al- 
lows a profit where none was possi- 
ble a short time ago. 


Buffalo Furnaces Not Piling 


Buffalo, Feb. 24.—Iron conditions 
in this district are quiet at this 
time with little or no business out- 
side of small and carload lots. Fur- 
naees are shipping steadily against 
prearmistice contracts and so far as 
is learned no interest is piling iron. 
One interest here which has three fur- 
naces has a furnace down for relin- 
ing. Most consumers of the district, 
apparently, have plenty of stock. They 
apparently have the conviction that 
this is still a falling market and in- 
sist on waiting for developments. 
Those who are buying are doing 
so on certain analysis. 


Inquiry is Heavier 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—In a slight way 
the market: in pig iron shows up 
better in Cleveland territory. New 
inquiry has been heavier, the total 
within and without the district being 
7000 to 8000 tons. Small sales have 
been a little more numerous and buy- 
ers seem to be following shipments 
with greater interest. While hold- 
ups of shipments and piling of iron 
by furnaces continues, the signs are 
that in most directions fair con- 
sumption is going on. One large in- 
terest is shipping all it is producing. 
Certain northern Ohio interests which 
cut down their receipts of basic se- 
verely are receiving a considerably 
increased tonnage at present. A Penn- 
sylvania radiator company has been 
inquiring for 500 tons of No. 2 for 
shipment by July. A northern Ohio 
user has asked for 2000 tons of 
foundry for delivery by July, and a 
large Pennsylvania consumer has been 
seeking 3000 to 4000 tons of foundry 
for first half. Another lot of 2000 
tons of foundry iron from an outside 
district appeared here this week. Ex- 
port inquiries have been heavier, in- 
cluding 12,000 tons of foundry for 
Belgium, 5000 tons of hematite for 
Italy and about 1000 tons of foundry 
for the Pacific coast, presumably for 
China. Pig iron prices are holding 
well and the only suggestion of shad- 
ing has been where certain furnaces 
have manifested a willingness to ab- 
sorb part of the freight against them 
in order to be on a parity with pro- 
ducers nearer the delivery point. 


Southern Makers Concerned 


Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—Added to per- 
plexing problems that confront selling 
agencies of southern furnaces there is 
one somewhat long drawn-out that 
concerns the absence of a demand for 
iron. As long as northern furnaces 
have enough | he ot to keep them 
operating, southern makers readily 
can sell a surplus in this market, in 
spite of the freight rates against them. 
But when there is no call for iron 
from any consuming source there is 
naturally some concern felt by south- 
ern producers that now is being ex- 
tended to their representatives in this 
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territory. Although business is needed 
the question of reducing quotations 
has not yet been considered. No in- 
quiry from any direction is in evi- 
dence in the market. 


Trading at St. Louis at Minimum 


_ St. Louis, Feb. 22—With gradually 
increasing surplus stocks, furnace in- 
terests are displaying more anxiety 
to do business, but are finding sales 
restricted. Inquiries are at a mini- 
mum, and selling agencies and pro- 
ducers in this district are showing 
signs of discouragement. Melters be- 
lieve it will be well into the autumn 
before real activity is resumed. Re- 
ports from the southwest and other 
sections served through this market, 
indicate that there is little activity. 
Southern producers take the view that 
it will be an unprofitable venture to 
stock pig iron at the present cost, 
and there are intimations of whole- 
sale blowings out before the end of 
March. Numerous small “fairweather” 
furnaces find they cannot compete 
under present conditions. Two fur- 
naces in this class plan to stop opera- 
tions during the next few days. Actual 
sales during the past few days have 
been confined to small lots to use 
currently, and in the main consisted 
of specialties. Southern makers re- 
port practically no sales of foundry 
iron. They are shipping full quotas on 
old contracts. The price reduction of 
$3 has not been applicable to old 
contracts, according to  representa- 
tives of several of the larger Bir- 
mingham interests. It is understood, 
however, that some iron is being 
shipped on the $31 basis. 


Output Lowest in Years 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—With 
the exception of, a few sales in car 
lots and some inquiries for which 
concessions are wanted, the pig iron 
market in the Birmingham district is 
quiet and without definite prospects. 
The understanding that further con- 
cessions are wanted by consumers has 
had a dampening effect on operations, 
and production is being curtailed. The 
iron output in this state in February 
promises to be the lowest in several 
years. Market conditions do not war- 
rant an effort to hold up production. 
The Woodward Iron Co. has one less 
furnace going, while other companies 
are in doubt as to when they will 
run out of blast. With but one ex- 
ception, $31 is being quoted for No. 2 
foundry. 


Price Shading Not Proved 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—The usual 
crop of rumors about shading of pig 
iron prices have been circulated in 
the eastern market the past week but 
investigation indicates there is little 
truth to them. It is possible that 
some shading may have been done 
but this has not been sufficient to 
affect market. There is some in- 
quiry and a little business but in 
general, the attitude of consumers is 
against buying at this time excepting 
small immediate requirements. The 
most important sale of the week was 
one lot of 500 tons of foundry for 
quick shipment. Furnaces however 
are focusing their attention upon the 
fact that very little of the iron now 
being made is being piled. It is pass- 
ing on to comsumers as rapidly as 
made with a few minor exceptions as 
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in the case of basic. In fact pro- 
ducers say there is not likely to be 
any piling at present costs, should 
demand not continue to absorb present 
production. 


Caution Prevails 


Among Wire Product Buyers, Notably 
Jobbers—Ask Price Protection . 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—No material 
improvement can be noted in the de- 
mand for wire and wire products; it 
is said, however, that jobbers are not 
carrying as large and varied a sup- 
ply as they would be warranted in 
doing by the size and character of 
the demand from retailers. This at- 
titude can be ascribed only to a be- 
lief that prices will be lower later on 
and since most manufacturers are 
refusing to give a guarantee against 
a decline in prices, the jobbing trade 
merely is buying from hand to 
mouth. The suggestion that a price 
guarantee be made on wire and other 
steel products largely distributed 
among jobbers, is not without sup- 
port in some quarters. It is contend- 
ed that even if jobbers were to con- 
tract for supplies and market prices 
subsequently worked against them, 
they would withhold specifications 
against contracts. Guaranteeing them 
against a decline, at least on that 
portion of the tonnage that remains 
unsold at the time of decline, it is 
pointed out would work no greater 
hardship on the manufacturers than 
if they had a contract and could not 
secure specifications. One Pittsburgh 
district producer recently quoted $3.30 
per count keg against the govern- 
ment request for bids for coated 
nails. Some fear exists that the 
knowledge that one maker is willing 
to accept $3.30 for coated nails will 





' make difficult the maintenance of the 


hitherto uniformly-quoted rate of 
40. 


February Business Good 


New York, Feb. 24.—Demand for 
wire and wire products seems to be 
improving. Sales of wire, in fact, 
like those of sheets and tin plate, are 
in a much better volume than those 
in the heavy sonenge line, like plates, 
shapes and bars. It now is regarded 
as likely that business in February, 
despite the holidays and the fact that 
this is a short month, will be as large 
in wire and wire products, as during 
January. 


Buying is Held Back 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Restrained buy- 
ing of wire products particularly by 
the jobbers is going forward and the 
total volume of sales shows little 
difference over that of the past several 
weeks. It is apparent that if makers 
would consent to guarantee prices to 
July 1, much tonnage would be 
brought out. The jobbers are some- 
what more pressing in their barbed 
wire requirements. Local jobbers 
are quoting rails out of store at 


‘$4.17, but it is reported there is some 


shading of this figure. Manufacturing 
users continue to take a fair ton- 
nage from the mills. Fencing buying 
continues good. An export inquiry 
for 200 to 300 tons of barbed wire 
is current here. 
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Market is Steadier 


Surplus Standing Tonnage Has Been Absorbed—March Furnace Sales 
at $4.50—Contract Adjustment at $5—Virginia Prices Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—An unmistak- 
ably steadier tone is noted in the 
coke market here as a result of the 
fact that practically all of the ac- 
cumulation of standing coke has been 
absorbed and because of the curtail- 
ment of production, present output 
of beehive ovens does not exceed 
contract requirements. Trade con- 
tinues on a limited scale, although 
a few lots of March coke have been 
booked on a basis of $4.50, ovens, for 
standard Connellsville furnace. One 
such transaction called for 5000 tons. 
This may be considered as another 
evidence of improvement in the situa- 
tion as previously requirements for 
next month have not greatly con- 
cerned consumers who figured that 
the danger of prices higher than was 
aid for February supplies was slight. 

e market also is rid of second grade 
coke that was so abundant recently 
and since producers of such fuel find 
current prices unprofitable, they are 
inclined to let their ovens remain 
idle, pending some improvement in 
prices. It is still possible to pick up 
small tonnages of standard furnace 
coke for prompt shipment at from 
$4 to $4.25, but $4.50 is the price gen- 
erally quoted against contracts for 
next month’s delivery and that price 
would not be materially shaded on 
contracts covering the remainder of 
the first half. Little is going on in 
foundry coke at present and while 
producers are talking $5.50 and $6 


.for this grade, it is known that spot 


sales have been made as low as $4.75 
and some producers have expressed 
a willingness to accept contracts for 
the next three or four months at $5, 
ovens, for standard brands. Revi- 
sion on the so-called government price 
contracts is understood to have 
brought the price on standard fur- 
nace coke to $5, as against the orig- 
inal figure of $6. It also is stated 
that a new price is not applied to 
February shipments but becomes ef- 
fective on March deliveries, and since 
no other month is mentioned, it is as- 
sumed in some quarters that should 
pig iron prices decline, there will be 
a new revision of coke prices. Accord- 
ing to The Connellsville Courier, the 
Connellsville production of coke for the 
week ending Feb. 15 was 200,356 tons 
as compared with 225,786 tons in the 
previous week. 


New Seller in Market 


New York, Feb. 24—The Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, has un- 
dertaken the manufacture of by-prod- 
uct foundry coke and already has 
become a factor in the eastern mar- 
ket. It has sold several hundred 
cars of foundry coke for trial. It 
will start to deliver this coke about 
the middle of March. Business in 
coke in eastern territory continues 
at a minimum. As a result of the 
heavy deliveries which have been 
made to their plants, nearly all con- 
sumers have enough coke on hand to 
last them for months. One well in- 
formed seller estimates that consum- 
ers in Connecticut and New Jersey 


have on the average enough coke on 
hand to last them until July 1. Con- 
sequently, current sales are at a 
minimum. The price of the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. on found- 
ry coke for the month of February 
continues $7, Connellsville, or $11.40, 
delivered, at New England consum- 
ing plants, which nets approximately 
$10, ovens, at Everett, Mass. Since 
this company is basing its price for 
the month upon the Connellsville 
price at the beginning of the month, 
it is likely that, unless the market 
takes a radical turn, the March price 
will be lower. It is understood the 
Providence Gas Co.’s price policy 
on foundry coke will be the same as 
that of the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. 


Not Following Connellsville Cut 


_ Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—Coke producers 
in other districts have not followed 
the lead of Connellsville operators in 
reducing prices The secret of this 
nonaction on the part of the first- 
named interests is said to be due to 
a curtailment in production. Wise 
county, Pocahontas and New River 
operators are very much firmer in 
making quotations on contract busi- 
ness. Although it is known that Con- 
nellsville furnace and foundry grades 
of coke have been cut down consider- 
ably, with $5.50 quoted on some 
foundry coke, there does not seem to 
be any tendency on the part of other 
producers to cut their prices. Con- 
tracting business is said to be at a 
standstill. 


Little Demand at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 22.—The demand for 
all grades and varieties of coke in 
this district is extremely quiet, and 
actual sales are confined to scattering 
lots of small size. Foundries are well 
supplied under contracts made during 
the war. Dealers report that their 
customers are not concerning them- 
selves about the future, and consensus 
of opinion among users is that when 
their present contracts expire they 
will be able to purchase under the 
present levels. Shipments from the 
east are moving with regularity. Men 
of years’ experience in the coke busi- 
ness say that never before has the 
movement from the eastern ovens been 
as regular as this winter. The mild 
weather has demoralized the domestic 
coke business, even fuel requirements 
in that portion of the northwest doing 
business in this market having been 
the smallest on record. 


Coke Production Steady 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25.—Coke 
production in the Birmingham dis- 
trict is continuing at a good rate, and 
so far as can be learned there has 
been no easing of quotations. South- 
western demands are slow and some 
of the furnace needs in this district 
have quieted down. There are orders 
in hand, however, that warrant a full 
operation of all coke ovens in con- 
dition. No announcement is made 
of any change in the coke prices, 
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Serap Shows Better Tone 


All Leading Districts Show Greater Appreciation that End of 
Decline is Near—More Buyers Are Interested 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 606 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Distinctly better 
feeling is manifested in the scrap iron 
and steel market in Chicago, and it is 
believed the bottom is practically 
reached and that any change from 
now on will be upward. Quotations 
have remained practically stationary 
for the past 10 days and buying is 
on a somewhat better basis, though 
it does not cover the entire range of 
grades. A large interest here has 
recently covered several thousand 
tons of No. 1 cast and the quotation 
on this grade has been increased 
from its lowest point. Inactivity in 
some lines of manufacturing holds 
certain scrap grades quiet and com- 
paratively little is being done. 

Railroads are marketing their ac- 
cumulations more freely and lists now 
current are much larger than have 
been the rule for several months. 
The Rock Island offers 3600 tons of 
which 1000 tons is steel rail and 600 
tons No. 1 wrought. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul offers 3750 
tons, which includes 1000 tons each 
of No. 1 cast and car wheels. The 
Santa Fe has out a list of 1250 tons 
and the Burlington one of 1000 tons. 
The current list of the Wabash has 
one item, 10,000 scrap boiler tube 
fence posts “shaken clean with ends 
pounded flat or plugged.” 


Interest Again Wanes 


New York, Feb. 24—Buying in: 


the iron and steel scrap market here 
is again at a minimum. The rolling 
mills which were in the market re- 
cently have apparently covered on 
their requirements, as these interests 
are no longer buying, and interest 
among the local foundries has again 
subsided. Aside from a reduction of 
about $1 on heavy cast, quotations 
appear nominally unchanged. 


Little More Interest Shown 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.— Although 
scrap prices have eased down further 
during the past week, the market 
gives signs at least of being near a 
bottom. Sales still are few and usual- 
ly involve rather small tonnages, but 
at the same time they are more nu- 
merous than they were a short time 
ago, and plainly more interest on 
the part of consumers is apparent. 
Machine shop turnings have become 
well established at about $9 per gross 
ton, delivered Pittsburgh, as a result 
of frequent and rather heavy pur- 
chases by a consumer in this district. 
Sale of 2000 tons of heavy one | 
steel at $15, delivered, is reporte 
to another Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer and it is known that several 
orders are out for this grade of scrap 
at slightly under $15 a ton. It would 
not take more than a decline of $1 
or $2 a ton to bring about some busi- 
ness on low phosphorus scrap as it is 
known that some buyers are ready 
to pay $20 for this grade and the 
more general asking price at present 
is $22. .The market is quite firm on 
cast scrap of all sorts as the demand 


has picked up somewhat in the past 
couple of weeks and supplies are ex- 
tremely moderate, especially of No. 
1 cupola cast. 


Report Steel Sale at $12 


Buffalo, Feb. 25.—Business is very 
dull in the scrap market in this dis- 
trict and what prices are quoted this 
week may be taken only as nominal. 
Steel which has been quoted at $14 
to $15 should be listed as lower this 
week. Dealers say that a recent sale 
was made for $12. There does not 
seem to have been any business at 
$14-$15. A tonnage of stove plate 
was sold out of this district but great 
difficulty was experienced in coliect- 
ing this tonnage which was a small 
ene. Not all of it was obtained in 
this district. One dealer here had an 
opportunity to sell 1000. tons of bor- 
ings at $10 but did not close as he 
was unable to see his way clear to 
buy at a price which would warrant 
selling at that figure. 


Believe Decline Near End 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Scrap iron and 
steel prices are within $1 or so of the 
bottom according to practically the 
unanimous opinion of dealers here. 
While prices on all grades still are 
several dollars higher than they were 
in July, 1914, or before the war broke 
out, dealers point out that if in- 
creased labor, operating and freight 
charges are taken into account quota- 
tions now are not a penny higher, if 
as high, as they were four years ago. 
On many grades the labor cost is so 
heavy that lower prices will wipe out 
all profit, it is claimed. Fair-sized 
trading—considering the apathy of 
consumers—was done last week in 
heavy melting steel at $14. Some 
turnings have changed hands for $7.25. 
No. 1 cast is holding up remarkably 
well, and cfforts to bieak under a 
price of $20 have proved futile. Re- 
rolling rails are a drug on the market 
at $14.50 to $15, and many dealers say 
they would not give $13 for them. 
Sales probably have been made in the 
more stable grades at prices under 
those now quoted but these are more 
of the nature of individual bargaining. 
Some dealers profess to believe that 
even though many consumers are 
loaded up with higher-priced pig iron, 
which they will attempt to work off 
in the first half of the year, they will 
soon take advantage of the exception- 
ally low scrap prices. 


Some Cancellations Continue 


Cincinnati, Feb. 24—One dealer re- 
marked today that he might as well 
be out of business, if the percentage 
of sales to regular customers was 
taken into consideration. The found- 
ries are buying practically no scrap, 
and numbers of them have taken ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to cancel 
old material purchased some time 
ago. These cancellation orders are 
now probably smaller in number than 
at any time since the middle of No- 
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vember last, but a few are still com- 
ing in. All scrap now bought is pur- 
chased at bargain figures and ali of 
it is for prompt shipment. 


Believe Bottom is Reached 


St. Louis, Feb. :22—The belief is 
growing among dealers that the bot- 
tom ot the slump im scrap iron and 
steel in this district has been reached. 
Evidence of this is found in the fact 
that no further reductions were made 
during the past week and that there 
was a scarcity and slight stiffening in 
some grades. Cast scrap is com- 
paratively scarce, and higher. ‘The 
railroad offerings, which continue on 
a fairly liberal scale, are being more 
readily absorbed. Yard men are stock- 
ing up, while 10 days ago it was im- 
possible to interest them. Labor has 
become more plentiful and a shade 
less expensive, this having a tendency 
to promote accumulation. Consump- 
tive buying has failed to increase. 
Mills and toundries are not only re- 
fusing to talk new business, but take 
in only such material on contracts as 
they are not able to reituse. ‘There 
are numerous requests for delayed 
deliveries, and piles at several of the 
more important plants are larger than 
at any time since the war boom 
began. 


May Suspend Business 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 25:—Few in- 
quiries for scrap iron and steel have 
developed during the past week. Some 
of the dealers are considering sus- 
pending business and waiting until 
there is a change for the better. 
Some predict there will be no rise 
in the market for four or five months. 
Heavy melting steel has been pur- 
chased by consumers at $12 and less. 
While dgalers are not willing to take 
out their purchases at prevailing 
prices, railroads and other large scrap 
producing concerns are selling them 
on the open market. 


Blast Furnaces Buy Much Scrap 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—Almost all 
grades of scrap again declined in the 
eastern Pennsylvania market the past 
week and the feeling is growing that 
the market now is scraping bottom. 
It is considered unlikely that a large 
tonnage could be had at present 
prices. This is evidenced by the be- 
haviour of blast furmace borings and 
turnings during the past week. These 
grades two weeks ago were quoted 
at $8.50 delivered. During the past 
week, large sales totaling 30,000 to 
40,000 tons have carried the price of 
blast furnace borings to $10 and $11 
delivered, and blast furnace turnings 
to $11 and $12 delivered. Some sales 
of rerolling rails and heavy melting 
steel were made but these did not 
represent much tonnage in the aggre- 
gate. Consumers, however, appear 
more willing to accept deliveries on 
contracts, and steelmakers who recent- 
ly were holding back shipments, now 
are exercising themselves to secure 
shipping permits. 


Cities Buying 
Cast Iron Pipe More Freely in West 
—Wrought Trade Satisfies 
Chicago, Feb. 25.—Activity in the 


market for cast iron pipe is increas- 
ing as the construction season ap- 
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proaches, but buying is being limited 
to tonnages absolutely needed while 
extensions which can be delayed are 
being held back in the hope of lower 
figures later. Figures have been taken 


-at Denver on 450 tons of 16-inch 


ipe, on which the Colorado Fuel & 
ron Co. was low bidder, and on 50 
tons of 42-inch pipe and _ specials, 
which has been awarded to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. The Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
has been awarded 450 tons of pipe 
and 50 tons of specials by Rockford, 
Ill. The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. was the only bidder 
on 225 tons of 48-inch pipe for the 
city of Chicago. Bids were opened 
Feb. 21 at Detroit on 4000 tons, but 
no award has been made and the 
inquiry may have been a feeler to try 
out the market. Akron, O., opened 
bids on the same day on 575 tons, 
which is only a small part of the 
tonnage it originally required. Bids 
will be opened March 10 at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., on 1144 tons. 


Eastern Market Featureless 


New York, Feb, 24.—Closing time 
on bids for 1500 tons of cast iron 
pipe for Bayonne, N. J., has been 
changed from Feb. 20 to March 14. 
This postponement has resulted from 
some minor changes ir specifications. 
This is virtually the only municipal 
tonnage now active in the eastern pipe 
market, and, as a matter of fact, 
is the first one of consequence in 
many weeks. 


Business is Satisfactory 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Makers of 
tubular goods in this district report 
business in general as quite satisfac- 
tory, although admitting that as_ yet 
there has been no particular activity 
in the buttweld sizes of merchant 
pipe. Oil country goods continue in 
strong demand and the trade has sev- 
erai good sized tonnages of line pipe 
before it as an early business pros- 
pect. Rumors of lower prices are 
heard but cannot be verified, manu- 
facturers asserting stoutly that they 
are adhering to the prices established 
as of Jan. 1. 

Frequent rumors to the effect that 
prices of merchant pipe were being 
shaded probably have their origin in 
the fact that the government recently 
has been selling off an accumulation 
of several thousand tons from a num- 
ber of the plants in course of con- 
struction when the armistice was 
signed which were suspended and 
later entirely abandoned. These ac- 
cumulations cover all sizes of pipe 
up to 6 inches ard are falling into the 
hands of scrap and second hand 
dealers at extremely low prices. This 
pipe is being offered at concessions 
of from $20 to $25 per ton from the 
regular mill quotations and since it 
has never been used, naturally is com- 
peting with manufacturers’ material. 


South’s Prospects Brighter 


Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 24.—Cast 
iron pipe manufacturers in the south 
still are awaiting specifications that 
will warrant them increasing opera- 
tions. The National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., at Boyles, near Birmingham, again 
is in operation after a brief period of 
idleness. Foundries and machine 
shops are doing well. Large con- 
tracts are «xpected in the near future 
by machine shops and _ foundries. 
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Auto Sheet Demand Large 


Now Provides” About 50 Per Cent of Current Tonnage—Average 
Mill Operations Grow Slightly—Quiet in Valley 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Strong de- 
mands are being made upon the sheet 
makers by the automobile manufac- 
turers; in fact it is stated that the 
demand from this source is providing 
almost 50 per cent of the business 
now before the sheet makers. Re- 
ports that concessions are being made 
on sheets for automobile purposes 
find vigorous denial on the part of 
the trade here, it being claimed that 
the demand is so large and urgent as 
to obviate the necessity of price con- 
cessions. Demands for ordinary black, 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets 
are extremely slack. Buyers apparent- 
ly will.not be convinced that prices 
are not coming down and for that 
reason are confining their purchases to 
actual needs. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is operating its sheet 
mills slightly under 80 per cent of 
capacity, while independent mill opera- 
tions, which recently were below 70 
per cent, have risen in the past week 
or so to 75 per cent. Taking the 
entire industry as a whole, the average 
is in the neighborhood of 75 per cent 
which is considerably above the gen- 
eral average for the steel industry at 
large, and it is said that this rate 
can be maiutained for several weeks. 


Fair Business in East 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—Sheet busi- 
ness in the east continues fairly good 
but lacks the impetus of automobile 
makers in the west. The leading eastern 
maker. is operating about 65 per cent 
of capacity and new business is coming 
in at about this rate. 


Government Offers Lot 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Offers of 400 
tons of black sheets were solicited 
locally by the ordnance department at 
Youngstown during the past week. 
Other resale lots continue to be of- 
fered and in connection with some 
of these low prices are mentioned. 
Where the government owns such 
material, however, the policy is to 
hold it for the very highest price 
possible so as to cause the least dis- 
turbance to the market. 


Tonnage Holds Well 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Although buying 
of steel sheets is steady in small ton- 
nages for immediate delivery, mills 
are unable to accumulate a backlog, 
but have sufficient business to keep 
their operations steady and without 
gaps. As long as this condition con- 
tinues, the market is in a _ satisfac- 
tory state, but there is continually 
a feeling that any setback would 
cause a shut-down. Consumers ap- 
parently feel they are safe in buying 
for immediate use in their processes 
but do not care to obligate them- 
selves very far in the future. 


Makers Oppose Reductions 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 25.—Market 
conditions in the valley as far as 
sheets are concerned, seem to be at 
a standstill. Buyers continue to take 


the view that by holding off now 
they will get lower prices later. This 


view is not in accordance with that 
held by many valley sheetmakers 
who are firm in their belief that no 
large reduction, if any, in prices will 
be made until the cost of production 
is lowered. A _ careful analysis of 
conditions here reveals the fact that 
buyers are refraining from coming 
into the market in hopes that prices 
will recede at least $5 a ton. Sev- 
eral buyers have expressed themselves 
to that effect. A reduction of $5 a 
ton on any grade of sheets at pres- 
ent, it is claimed by the mills, is out 
of the question because of the price 
of sheet bars. 

Consumers of long terne_ sheets 
show an actual willingness to buy. 
The market for this material has been 
rather sluggish until a few weeks ago 
when a brisk demand sprung up. 
Heretofore deliveries were to be had 
in one to two weeks but now noth- 
ing under five or six weeks is of- 
fered. 

Since a large percentage of the 
sheets made in the United States are 
rolled in this territory, the unani- 
mous belief of makers that a reduc- 
tion in prices would not inaugurate 
a buying movement, it is believed, 
carries much weight. The market 
condition now is practically the same 
as prevailed several weeks ago when 
prices were lowered from 5c, 4.25¢ 
and 6.25¢ to 4.70c, 3.90c¢ and 6,05c 
for No. 28 black, No. 10 blue an- 
nealed and No. 28 galvanized, re- 
spectively. Since this cut failed to 
stimulate liberal buying, producers 
declare there is no assurance that a 
second reduction would be any more 
successful. 

Miscellaneous inquiries are scant, 
and if anything have tapered slightly 
during the week. A great many still 
fail to materialize into orders upon 
quotations being made, and those which 
do are for small tonnages, showing 
that consumers are buying for im- 
mediate ‘needs only. Galvanized tops 
the list of sales; comparative quiet- 
ness prevails for other grades. A 
lot of 150 tons of galvanized has 
been inquired for by a New York 
state consumer whose requirements 
run from 300 to 400 tons monthly. 


Rail Buying 
Done in Small Lots at Chicago— 
Track Fastenings Closed 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Although the 
railroad administration is preventing 
railroads from covering their require- 
ments for standard steel rails, various 
small tonnages for immediate use are 
being placed with the western mill, 
about 8000 tons having been booked 
last week. This mill is running 
steadily on contracts made in 1917 and 
1918 and is shipping about 80,000 
tons per month. This is providing 
sufficient rail for the replacement re- 
quirements of most railroads. Along 
with these shipments railroads are 
buying sufficient track fastenings, 
which is running into considerable 
tonnage. 
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Bar Interest is Quickened 


Chicago Market Shows Livelier Inquiry Among Consumers— Railroads Are 
Resuming Buying—10,000 Tons Wanted for Expeditionary Forces 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Definitely better 


feeling is manifested in the soft steel 
bar market, in common with other 
lines of finished steel. This is no- 
ticed in a quickening of inquiry and 
is most noticeable among railroads, 


which are placing heavy orders for 
track fastenings and believe that the 
railroad administration will give them 
permission shortly to buy what they 
require for maintenance of their roll- 
ing stock. Demand for bars goin 
into export is fairly heavy, wit 
Japan and Canada the largest cus- 
tomers. Most new business is in 
small tonnages for prompt delivery, 
indicating caution on the part of buy- 
ers. An important independent has 
sufficient business on its books to 
assure capacity operation through 
March on plates, shapes and bars and 
considerable tonnage of other material 
as well. 

The bottom apparently has fallen 
out of the increased demand for bar 
iron, which was noticeable last week, 
and some mills producing this ma- 
terial here are idle this week. 

Hard steel bars remain wnusually 
quiet, some mills continuing idle while 
others are operating single turn, part 
of the time rolling billets when de- 
mand for bars rerolled from rails 
is slack. 


Truck Builders Are Buyers 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Reports of price 
shading on reinforcing bars especially 
by rerolling mills seem more numerous 
and there is small doubt but that an 
attractive order would result in quota- 
tions considerably below 2.70c_ mill. 
An eastern producer to whom par- 
ticular reference has been made denies 
he has put out a lower schedule. 
Merchant bar business in this territory 
continues fairly active in small lots 
and the volume appears to be growing 
modestly but steadily. Inquiry re- 
mains more active. Automobile and 
accessory manufacturers. continue to 
place considerable tonnage which 
while still kept in conservative limits, 
in some cases runs into important 
figures. A truck interest placed a 
contract for 12,500 tons against which 
it is to specify later. A Detroit wheel- 
maker who asked for 14,000 tons of 
various products and then reduced his 
inquiry to 10,000 tons, still is negotiat- 
ing, 

Jobbers Buying Iron Bars 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—Since the re- 
duction of prices recently, jobbers 
throughout the east have been coming 
into the market for fair tonnages of 
iron bars, Although this policy is by 
no means general as yet, some mills 
are applying reduced prices to ail ship- 
ments, irrespective of the price, at 
which the business was booked, as a 
fairly good bolt, nut and rivet busi- 
ness coming from the shipyards. Bet- 
ter buying of steel bars continues but 
mostly for moderate tonnages. 

As an indication of the way eastern 


mills continue crowded with business, . 


ene maker has just received an order 
of 1000 tons of automobile sections 


which despite pressure by the buyer, 
it cannot deliver under five to six 
weeks. Eastern plants generally are 
operating 65 to 80 per cent and would 
be better if there were more business 
for rail and structural mills. 


Little Better at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Feb. 24—Sales agencies 
here report a little better situation 
in bars. The Canadian trade is a 
little brisker and it is believed that 
if prices could be guaranteed until 
the time of shipment, orders would 
come in more freely. This sugges- 
tion has not met with the approval 
of sellers. As ‘it is buyers are wait- 
ing till they actually need the mate- 
rial before placing orders. What or- 
dering is being done now is for quick 
shipment. Sellers take the position 
that even if the price was cut $5 
business would not be active. 


Need Tonnage for American Forces 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Users of mer- 
chant steel bars are buying them 
merely as needed and while this 
means fairly numerous orders, they 
are small both individually.and in the 
aggregate. Since they can obtain 
prompt shipments against orders, the 
automobile interests are not inclined 
to anticipate their needs and makers 
of agricultural implements are well 
covered by contracts made late last 
year following a reduction of $5 a 
ton made at the request of the war 
industries board. The war department 
is about to ask bids on 10,000 tons of 
soft steel bars for shipment to the 
American expeditionary forces in 
France. These it is understood largely 
will be for repair work. 

Makers of iron bars here have not 
yet lowered their prices, but are ex- 
pected to fall in line with producers 
in other districts before long. 

The market is distinctly weaker on 
concrete reinforcing bars, with few 
makers now insisting on more than 
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2.60c, Pittsburgh, although the general 
asking price remains at 2.70c. While 
much new construction involving the 
use of reinforcing bars is being 


figured, inquiries are few and little 


actual business is being placed. 


Buying More Bolts 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Inquiry and buy- 
ing of nuts and bolts is on the in- 
crease, and mills are operating at a 
better rate, while prices remain un- 
changed. 


Bolts and Rivets Easier 


Cleveland, Feb. 26—Makers of nuts 
and bolts in the Cleveland district 
are running along from day to day, 
taking what little business is being 
offered, at regular prices. Orders 
are light and the limited rate of in- 
quiry indicates that nothing much is 
pending. It is reported that some 
small manufacturers are offering slight 
concessions of from 2% to 5 per cent 
in order to obtain orders. So far as 
it is possible to learn these are not 
successful in turning over much busi- 
ness. Certain rivet makers continue 
to quote $4.20 and $4.30, Pittsburgh, 
far structural and boiler rivets re- 
spectively, and other producers now 
are meeting this figure where neces- 
sary to hold business. 


Rivet Prices Soft 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Prices of struc- 
tural rivets are not holding up well 
as new orders are only partly making 
good the business being completed 
and practically all makers need fresh 
bookings to keep going. Boiler rivets 
are well sold ahead but the fact that 
the 8-hour day had been established 
at the shipyards means that shipments 
of rivets against Emergency Fleet 
corporation requirements are being ex- 
tended. This puts makers in a posi- 
tion to take on more prompt delivery 
business than they could handle a 
short time ago. The market is purely 
a buyers’ one on small rivets, sales 
of which have taken place as low as 
60 per cent off list. Nut and bolt 
prices are holding rather better than 
those for rivets, but no great snap is 
noted for demand outside of that from 
the automobile builders. The fact that 
fairly prompt shipments can be made 
tends to make buyers indifferent about 
term contracts. 


Ferromanganese Cut is $50 


Producers Drop to $150 for 80 Per Cent and Make Sales at that 
Level—Spiegel Down—Resale Offers Numerous 


New York, Feb. 24.—Producers who 
have stocks of ferromanganese on 
hand which they desire to move have 
taken the bull by the horns during 
the past week and quoted prices 
$50 under the previous nominal level. 
Some business resulted at $150, de- 
livered, for 80 per cent metal. Two 
producers, in fact, offered 80 per cent 
metal at this figure. So averse are 
consumers to making purchases at 
this time, however, that the sales at 
this price aggregated only a few car- 
loads. Whether the price will go any 
lower than $150, is problematical, as 
it is said $150 is below the cost of 
producing the particular metal that 


figured in the sale. The $150 quo- 
tation, however, is freely obtainable, 
not only from she producers, but 
from resellers. One steel company 
in the Youngstown district, in fact, 
bought a round tonnage of 80 per 
cent metal at resale at this figure. 
A New York state consumer has re- 
ceived a resale offer of 70 per cent 
metal at $142, delivered, so that in 
view of the $150 quotation on 80 
per cent metal, the $142 quotation 
may ‘be considered as representative 
of the market on 70 per cent. 

_More interest is shown in _spiegel- 
eisen, but business is confined largely 
to carloads. Some sales of carloads 
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last week were made on the basis of 
$50, furnace, for 16 per cent metal, 
and $53 for 20 per cent, but since 
then it has become possible to buy 
16 per cent metal from producers at 

5, furnace, and 20 per cent at $50, 

rnace. The latter figures now in- 
dicate the market. 


+ Resale Lots Prevail 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Practically all 
of the current business in ferroalloys 
is in resale tonnages. Manufacturers 
are getting only a few inquiries and 
these, in most cases, are put out 
merely for the purpose of testing the 
market. Makers recently quoted $225 
a ton, delivered, against an inquirv 
for 600° tons of ferromanganese but 
this inquiry is understood to have 
been since withdrawn, the user stat- 
ing that he would wait until later 
before buying. Quotations against 
some other small inquiries for this 
material have not been closed and 
the assumption is that those who 
made them. will be able to cover their 
wants from some of the surplus sup- 
plies of other consumers. anufac- 
turers’ quotations mean almost noth- 
ing at present as buyers who really 
need supplies have no difficulty in 
picking them up from among resale 
offerings. The current range in fer- 
romanganese is from $150 to $175 a 
ton, seller absorbing freight, with 
less than the usual distinction drawn 
between 70 and 80 per cent grade. 

As low as $95 a ton, freight al- 
lowed, has been quoted on SO per 
cent ferrosilicon for resale lots and 
it is possible that some tonnages 
might be had for even less. In the 


latter case, it would be a situation: 


of a buyer being obliged to have 
the money more urgently than the ma- 
terial. Furthermore, where purchases 
of ferrosilicon have been made be- 
cause of government contracts, sub- 
sequently canceled, the government 
is allowing the difference between 
the contract and the selling price and 
it is understood to be encouraging 
buyers to take this step. 

ales in the East recently of 16 to 
18 per cent spiegeleisen of around 
$52 occasion no great surprise here 
as this figure is regarded merely as 
bringing this material in line with 
the price of ferromanganese. In ex- 
planation of the high asking price of 
the manufacturers, it might be stated 
that they see no good in trying to 
compete with resale tonnages and 
they are insisting that buyers fulfill 
their contract obligations. 


Ferro Sales at $150 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Some carload 
buying of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
has been done in this district at $150, 
delivered, this being done with pro- 
ducers. Buyers in these cases sought 
to a a lower price but were un- 
successfu 





Increases Warehouses 


In addition to their warehouse on 
Dey street, New York City, Midgley 
& Prentice, Inc., 30 Church street, 
New York and Worcester, Mass., 
dealers in iron and steel, have leased 
two buildings on West Side avenue, 
in Jersey City, N. J. These buildings 
are se by railroad sidings, and 
are well suited for warehouse purposes 
for which they will be used. 
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More Inquiry for Plates 


Eastern Market for First Time Reflects Better Feeling—One Case 
of Price Shading—Ship Steel Released—Lake Yards Inquire 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.— Outright 
shading of the eastern plate market 
developed the past week in connec- 
tion with a purchase of a tonnage for 
90 locomotives by the American Loco- 
motive Co. A part of this business 
went at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, and part at 
3.00c Pittsburgh. It is reported that 
all the boiler and fire-box steel’ was 
placed at 2.90c, Pittsburgh. This 
buyer is to close for additional ton- 
nage shortly for other locomotives. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works also 
is expected to be in the market soon 
for the plates to cover a large num- 
ber of locomotives. In general, plate 
inquiries in the eastern market are of 
good volume considering conditions. 
One mill today was asked by. wire 
and long distance telephone for prices 
on 9000 tons including one lot of 6200 
tons. The mills are getting good re- 
ports from their customers. One large 
tank maker says that never before 
has he had so much business ahead 


Not Crowded With Orders 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25—Makers of 
plates in this district are not heavily 
burdened with business at present. 
Old orders outside of those for the 
Emergency Fleet corporation and the 
car builders’ requirements, is pretty 
well cleaned up and new orders are 
so small as to only partially make 
good the tonnage that is being filled. 
The fact that makers can make 
prompt delivery on tank plates tends 
to make buyers cautious and to con- 
fine their purchases to from day to 
day requirements. All mills now are 
in a position to take on ship and 
car plate business calling for deliv- 
ery three or four weeks hence. Prices 
as yet are well sustained on 1 basis 
of 3c, Pittsburgh, for tank plates. 
A denial is made at the offices of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. that it 
cut the market on hull plates on a 
recent inquiry from the navy depart- 
ment. A Washington dispatch in 
another iron and steel trade paper 
stated that this company had bid 3c, 
delivered, Brooklyn, on hull plates, 
but officials of the company say the 
bid was 3c, mill, Pittsburgh, the regu- 
lar plate price. 


Lake Boats Being Figured 

Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Outlook for 
continued activity of lake shipyards 
is more promising and recent reports 
that the Emergency Fleet corporation 
may cancel contracts upon which work 
has not been inaugurated seem less 
likely of fulfillment. Any wholesale 
interference with government work 
in lake yards, would have considerable 
effect on the position of the mills be- 
cause of the large tonnage counted 
upon by the latter from that source. 
Some prospective new work now is 
before lake yards, and it is estimated 
if this goes through from 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of steel will be required. 
These contracts are not believed to 
be for the government. Local yards 





who bid upon two steel barges for 
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the government, requiring about 300 
tons each, did not get the business 
and it is reported that the entire 
contract calling for 20 barges, went 
to the leading fabricating interest. 
An inquiry for 400 tons of plain 
plates for the blast furnaces to be 
built in India by the Indian Iron & 
Steel Co. has been put out by the 
local engineers. This is only part of 
the 2000 to 2500 tons of plate work 
which eventually will be required. 
There is no evidence of any price 
shading in plates. On heavy and at- 
tractive tonnages the full price of 
3c, Pittsburgh, or 3.17c, Cleveland, 
has been made. 


Release Suspended Plates 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Renewed activi- 
ty in shipbuilding is forecast by the 
release of various tonnages of plates 
and shapes for use by shipbuilders. 
The leading interest recently received 
orders to proceed with shipment of 
nearly 16,000 tons of material to a 
Pacific coast yard, sufficient for five 
ships, which was held up for a time 
and on which construction will go 
forward at once. Plate mills have not 
yet felt the pinch of recent suspen- 
sions because the latter apply to 
deliveries during April or later. If 
the suspended tonnages are released 
shortly, there will be no gap. It is 
rumored that the Emergency Fleet 
corporation may cancel tonnages of 
ship material bought for delivery to 
lake shipyards. The latest reports dis- 
count this possibility. Another - indi- 
cation of resumption of activity in 
ship construction is found in ag or- 
der reinstating 25 sets of marine en- 
gines out of 40 which had been sus- 
pended. Boiler and tank manufac- 
turers find little business and are 
taking practically no plate tonnage for 
this purpose. 


Full Output 


Now Shown by Leading Tin Plate In- 
terest—Other Mills Light 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co last week 
operated 2355 of its 240 tin mills, run- 
ning them on a 16-turn schedule, or 
better than 97 per cent of capacity. 
This week's schedule calls for the 
operation of 239 of the mills at 16 
turns, or better than 99 per cent of 


capacity. The one mill of the com- 
pany that is not in use is being 
repairea. This company has accu- 


mulated quite a fair amount of miscel- 
laneous tonnages and also has been 
receiving tree specihications against 
the requirements of the big can com- 
panies. Independent tin plate mill 
operations still hover around 50 per 
cent of capacity with not a few of 
the mills entirely shut down. New 
business does not amount to much 
with the independent companies but 
they are getting fairly heavy specifica 
tions against unfilled tonnages. 
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Mens Figuring in Shapes 


Awards Still Extremely Light But Inquiries Are on Increase—Con- 
siderable Tonnage Wanted for Navy Yard Extensions 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Inquifies for 


structural material are reported to 
be quite numerous and it is said 
that the estimating departments of 


construction firms are busily engaged 
at present in figuring a good many 
projects that must soon go forward. 
These activities, however, are not 
finding reflection in the actual amourt 
of business in shapes, and the fabri- 
cating shops in this district are not 
doing much better than 50 per cent 
of capacity operations at present. 
Investors are so completely satisfied 
that prices are going to be lower that 
they are deferring construction either 
until a decline takes place or they be- 
come convinced that the market now 
is on the, bottom. Manufacturers 
take some hope of early improvement 
from the fact that there are so many 
inquiries and so many jobs are being 
figured. Inquiries aré current for a 
number of small bridges for South 
America. 


Business Very Limited 


New York, Feb. 24.—New bids on 
* 6200 tons for a structural shop at the 
Mare island navy yard will be re- 
ceived until March 10. Specifications 
on this proposition have been changed 
somewhat, but the quantity of steel 
involved remains the same. At pres- 
ent, this is the largest tonnage active. 
Few awards are being made, but the 
American Bridge is understood to be 
low on 20 steel barges for the gov- 
ernment requiring about 6000 tons. 
The. Lackawanna Bridge Co., how- 
ever, hes rng the past week has been 
nam low bidder on 400 tons for 
the Sher Iron & Malleable Steel 
Co., Temple, Pa., and Post & Mc- 
Cord, New York, on 300 tons for 
the state barge canal terminal in 
Brooklyn. 

Owing to 
several fabricators 
laying off men at 
shops, however, so far as can be 
learned, have been closed down. The 
price situation remains unchanged. 
The market on plates is 3c, Pitts- 
burgh, with some sellers still quot- 
ing the old government level of 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh. On plain shapes, the 
price of 2.80c, Pittsburgh, is being 
quoted generally, although at least 
one seller is still asking tne 3c, Pitts- 
burgh, price. sevecst. sizable _ ton- 
nages of plates are being offered by 
the shipyards at concessions. These 
plates, however, are not treated to 
meet prospective. requirements. 


Holding Prices on Firm Basis 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—While business 
in the local structural market con- 
tinued light during the past “week, 
a more optimistic tone prevailed. 
Some fabricators have been sacrific- 
ing small contracts rather than make 
concessions. The tendency to uphold 
prices is based on a confidence that 
a large volume of business will be 
offered in the near future. The pen- 


the continued dullness, 
in the East are 
this time. No 


dency of a score or more of large 
building projects, ‘scheduled for early 
spring, 


seems to confirm’ this «view. 


Another pfoject, which will involve 
between 4000 and 5000 tons, has come 
to the front with the announcement 
that the Masonic Temple association 
has sold its property in the downtown 
district to the Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve bank, and that the latter has 


approved plans for a ae costing 


approximately $1,500 
Navy is Asking Bids 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—The navy de- 
partment has plans out for three ad- 
ditional ways for the Philadelphia 
navy yard and a structural shop for 
the Mare island navy yard. Each will 
require several thousand tons of steel. 
The Kenilworth pier job in this. city 
has not yet been placed. Plain shape 
demand with the eastern makers con- 
tinues at a low ebb. 


Building Continues Slow 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—In spite of ef- 
forts to hasten construction work to 
give employment to returning sol- 
diers, little of this activity is being 
translated into contracts for struc- 
tural shapes. With the exception of 


Semifinished 
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the steel for the double deck bas- 


cule bridge at Michigan boulevard, 
Chicago, no important tonnages have 
been closed recently. The steel for 
approaches and plazas in connection 
with this bridge probably will be held 
up for some months in expectation 
a better quotation, as it will not 
be needed until the bridge is erected. 
The only two tonnages lieek ta the 
West recently involved about 700 tons 
for a pipe line in California, and 400 
tons for a marine railway for the 
government at San Diego, Cal. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Canton Sheet Steel Co., Canton, 0., extension to 
soaking pit building, 184 tons, let to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

Electric Steel & Forge Co., Cleveland, three crane 
runways, 130 tons, fabrication and erection, let to 
Lackawanna Bridge Co. 

Two riveted pipe lines for the city of Los Angeles, 
711 tons, to the Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

Marine railway for the naval fuel depot, United 
States government, San Diego, Cal., “402 tons, to 
Llewellyn Iron’ Works. 

Garage, 519 W. ‘Twenty-first street, New York, 
120 tons; to Bethlehem Steei Construction Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Structural shop at Mare island navy yard; 6200, 
new bids to be closed March 10. 

Addition to plant of Temple Iron & Malleable 
Steel Co., Temple, Pa., 400 tons, Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. low bidder. 

State barge canal terminal, 
Post & McCord low bidder. 


Looking Up 


Brooklyn, 300 tons, 


Mills Get Better Miscellaneous Orders and Inquiry—More Slabs Sold 


at Reduction—Export Negotiations Numerous 


Cleveland, Feb. 25.—A better tone 
to the semifinished steel market is 
apparent and some well informed 
students of conditions are inclined 
to believe an appreciable broadening 
of demand may be expected at any 
time. A better volume has been rep- 
resented in the miscellaneous orders 
taken in the week by producers in 
this and surrounding territories. These 
sales included principally billets and 
sheet bars and have been done at 
full prices. Sheet bar contracts are 
being better specified. No further 
sales of slabs at a $5 concession have 
come to light in this territory but it 
is understood the same interest of- 
fering this material has disposed of 
lots at a similar reduction in other 
districts. A local inquiry for 350 
tons of slabs is pending. Foreign 
inquiries continue numerous among 
the recent lots being 2000 tons of 
small billets for England and 500 
tons of sheet bars for Italy. 


High Carbon Rods Reduced 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25—Two mills 
during the past week have cut the 
price of high carbon wire rods, $10 
er ton, and now are selling at $65 
ittsburgh, as compared with a former 
figure of $75. Several lots of 500 tons 
each have been sold at the new price. 


Demands Are Not Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Some export 
inquiries continue to come before 
makers for billets, sheet bars and 
wire rods, but the resultant business 
is extremely small, An Italian in- 


quiry calls for 500 tons of sheet bars. 
It is noted, however, that where the 
inquiries run from 50 to 100 tons they 
are placed much more frequently 
than when larger tonnages are sought. 
Because of the wide disparity between 
the inquiries and the amount of busi- 
ness being placed for export, the 
suspicion exists that some of the 
export brokers are holding up the ex- 
ecution of bona fide ordersin the hope 
that prices will be lower that they 
may get both a profit and a commis- 
sion on such orders. Domestic de- 
mands for all kinds of semifinished 
steel are confined closely to actual 
and immediate requirements. Such 
sales as are taking place are entizeiy 
in small lots. No easing in prices 
is observed among the rank and file 
of producers as production is not 
running much ahead of the total 
business before the manufacturers. 


Buy Minimum Bar Lots 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 25.—Sheet 
bars are being bought in the valley 
in accordance with limited sheet mill 
operations. One sheet bar maker 
closed three sales today which were 
for 30, 50 and 85 tons each, to be de- 
livered this week. Prices for sheet 
bars in the main are well maintained. 


Fair Business in Strip Steel 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—Makers of 
cold rolled strip steel generally still 
are quoting a base of 6.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, and a fair amount of business 


is being booked at that figure. 
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Healthier Inquiry in Export Trade 


Larger Fraction of Propositions Turned Into Sales—12,000 Tons of Plates and 3000 
Tons of Sheets Closed—Far East Takes Tin Plate—French Wire 
Resold—Consolidated Adopts New Sheet Base 


4 
EW YORK, Feb. 25.—Export 

sales to the Far East com- 

prise some of the best busi- 

ness now being done in 


iron and steel A_ sale of 5000 
boxes of tin plate destined for the 
Dutch East Indies is reported. Other 
sales of this . product have been 
made but none has been as large. The 
business in tin plate is such now that 
the price is holding fairly well. It 
was understood that the sales made 
were at approximately $7.35 base. On 
other commodities the larger’ export 
houses are attempting to hold to the 
announced base prices although. y 
independent producers are said to have 
signified a willingness to shade these 
figures and have done so in the case 
of some.of the more attractive orders. 

The volume of inquiries today is 
smaller than during January and im- 
mediately after the reduction of ocean 
freight rates. It is, however, much 
more promising. Export agents ex- 
pect to be able to write into orders 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the inquiries 
now being received, whereas they esti- 
mated that only from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the previous orders meant business. 

Some of the more important export 
sales recently made include 12,000 
tons of plates sold by the Inland Steel 
Co. to Holland and 3000 tons of 
sheets taken by the Consolidated Steel 
Co. One agency said that the sales 
made to the Far East during the 
week totaled in his case only 180 
tons, chiefly iron bars and galvanized 
wire. Six carloads of galvanized 
sheets were sold to South America, 
and also a little wire, nails, horseshoe 
iron, and soft steel bars. This is 
typical of the business being done 
generally by the export agents. On 
all these commodities fairly low prices 
can be obtained from the producers. 
Iron bars today can be had for export 
at 2.70c Pittsburgh. 


French Sell Wire 


Nails, especially coated nails, afford 
another good example of the easier 
price tendency. According to market 
report the big producers are holding 
out for the announced base price, but 
sonie exporters report they have had 
no difficulty in purchasing for less. 
These sales have been small. Galvan- 
ized barbed wire has been held at 
$5.60 fas. The French, who pur- 
chased a large amount of this wire 
for. war account, offered and_ sold 
several thousand tons here at $5.05. 
Foreign purchasers heard of this offer 
and they have held out for a lower 
price from the mills. Export agents 
are convinced that the $5.05 price is 
tog, low for barbed wire but the 
French sale has brought about con- 
siderable softness in the market. , This 
is true despite the fact the wire sold 
by the French was all one gage and 
a-“left over” consignment. Other war 
stocks of material are causing market 


irr arity. , 
The orders which are now being 


placed are extremely small, although 
the aggregate is increasing weckly and 
therein lies the greatest hope. The 
foreign sales of today, that is the 
majority of the sales, are_small lots. 
An order for 50 sheets is nothing un- 
usual. The price of export sheets has 
gone off slightly. Actual quotations 
on orders have not been divulged but, 
like plates and sheets, the buyer has 
the advantage since various sellers are 
anxious for business. 

This business, it is believed, will not 
continue for long because it is the 
general expectation that orders will 
grow and that with the increased ton- 
nage the prices will become more 
stable. A very promising inquiry for 
electrical goods has already been re- 
ceived from Italy and it is probable 
that this will be translated into an 
order before the week is out. This 
is the largest and the most promising 
negotiation which has been under way 
with Italy for some weeks past. An- 
other promising inquiry calls for 5000 
tons oi hematite pig iron and 500 tons 
of sheet bars. The export agents 
anticipate that a fair amount of busi- 
ness might ultimately be written with 
Italy if only that country can find 
the money with which to make the 
purchases. Belgium is inquiring for 
12,000 tons of high manganese iron. 


Plans to Go Into Russia 


_ One of the largest financial organ- 
izations in the country has practically 
completed its plans to go into Russia. 
The cxport house working with this 
group has made its preparations to 
canvass that country. Considerable 
amounts of railway material are 
among the prospective needs of Rus- 
sia and in other sections of the coun- 
try where political chaos is not pre- 
valent, there is reported to be per- 
sons with money who are anxious to 
begin restoration and open up business 
connections. 

The agents, however, become daily 
less sanguine with regard to French 
sales. A small order for wire rods 
just received does not modify this 
view. France is filled with representa- 
tives of the American iron and steel 
industry and yet they have not been 
able to find any business of conse- 
quence. France, they report, is in 
great need of funds and unable to 
obtain money with which to purchase 
abroad. . Furthermore it is believed 
now that France will be able to pro- 
duce more of these essential com- 
modities for herself than heretofore 
has been thought possible. France 
has spent in all only some $3,000,000 
in the United States for iron and 
steel products since the signing of the 
armistice. While the French high 
commission has been replaced with an 
organization on French reconstruction 
work, the latter as yet has not given 
out any orders. The Foundation Co. 
is said to have contracted to build a 
shipyard in France and the materials 
for construction and for the ships will 


come chiefly from the French mills. 

The larger interests are holding 
prices to the proclaimed market and 
such cutting as is being done largely 
is confined to individual or smaller 
producers. How far this has gone 
is impossible to estimate at the pres- 
ent. Many and interesting means are 
being adopted to cover up the quota- 
tions. 

The Consolidated Steel Corp., it is 
learned, has decided to adopt the prac- 
tice of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., and quote a base price for No. 
24 gage sheets, instead of the ac- 
cepted base of No. 28 gage. The new 
card of prices of the Consolidated will 
be ready within the next day or two. 
This alteration of the base is causing 


some confusion to the exporters. The 
price on 24 gage is as that previously 
quoted, but the differentials are made 


to apply to No. 28 and other gages 
To some foreigners this makes it 
appear as though the Consolidated 
has cut the price on sheets whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it has not. .In 
many foreign markets the 24 gage is 
the accepted base and the Consolidated 
is attempting to adjust its schedules 
for the convenience of the buyers. 
tut the differentials quoted by the 
Consolidated, have been extended 
somewhat beyond those shown in the 
previous standard schedules. In the 
old quotations no extras were quoted 
on sheets in excess of 96 inches long. 
The new schedule applies a 20-cent 
differential on sheets from 96 to 108 
inches long, and a 30-cent differential 
on 108 to 132-inch lengths. The base 
quotation is on sheets from 48 to 96 
inches. 


Short-Selling is Suspected 


Some far-sighted producers are in- 
clined to the suspicion that the ex- 
porters are preparing to short-sell 
the market. The export agents, it was 
pointed out, are so confident that 
prices will take a lower level that 
they are committing themselves to de- 
liver products to foreign purchasers at 
prices lower than. the material can 
be purchased in the market at this 
time, expecting to be able to purchase 
at a lower price in the near future 
So far as could be learned there has 
been no actual short-selling as yet, 
but.it is believed some of the export 
agents would be willing to take the 
chance. 

The shipping situation has improved 
somewhat, not because there is any 
greater cargo space available but be- 
cause the export movement is 50 
slight. Two months ago the rate 
from New York to China and Singa- 
pore was $60 a ton. A month ago 
this freight was $45 a tpn, whereas 
today shipments are being bocked to 
China and Singapore at $20 a ton. 
While the rates are somewhat more 
favorable, there is a shortage of space 
for heavy goods. Package freight can 
easily: find a berth but that is not 
always true of heavy iron and steel. 
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Doubt Redfield’s Plan Will Sueceed 


Manufacturers Pointing Out Attitude of Department of Justice is Contrary to Secretary's 
Arguments for Price Suggesting— Suspect Principal Purpose of Proposal is 
to Force Down Prices for Government Branches 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—The 
W price-suggesting plan, ad- 

vocaied by Secretary Red- 
field and a few former officials of the 
extinct war industries board, appar- 
ently is to fail in its purpose. De- 
velopments during the past week in- 
dicate the plan cannot succeed becatise 
too many obstacles confront manufac- 
turers whose co-operation is neces- 
sary before the scheme can properly 
function. 

Not the least of these difficulties is 
the fact that the department of justice 
has not sanctioned the proposal. Other 
factors is the impression that the en- 
tire plan is a move on the part of the 
railroad administration and, it is 
hinted, the navy to force steel prices 
down and to place upon all manu- 
facturers the burden of reducing 
wages. This last phase is responsible 
for an apparently well-founded report 
that organized labor will also decline 
to take part in the proposal. 

The department of justice last week 
let it be known again that manufac- 
turers must make no move which will 
conflict with the antitrust laws. An 
inquiry on this point brought out the 
fact that the plan urged by Secretary 
Redfield has not been submitted to 
the attorney general for his approval 
Manufacturers are well aware of the 
danger “of running afoul of the Sher- 
man and Clayton acts if they partici- 
pate in the price-suggesting scheme. 
It has come to the attention of some 
of them recently that the department 
of justice has seriously questioned 
their arrangements under authority of 
the war industries board in advising 
during the war what prices the gov- 
enment should fix. 


Other Obstacles in Way 


The manufacturers say that if they 
could not participate in. price fixing 
under such circumstances without 
suspicion on the part of the depart- 
ment of justice they might expect 
harsher treatment now. Secretary 
Redfield has not made himself clear 
on this point. Should the department 
of justice approve the proposal, how- 
ever, it is -pointed out another em- 
barrassing question would arise. The 
prices suggested would not, according 
to Secretary Redfield, be fixed prices 
and while they might reduce those for 
the navy and the railroad _administra- 


tion and other departments the law 
prescribes that such requirements must 
be advertised, bids received and 
awards mdde to the lowest respon- 
sible bidders. It is pointed out that 
it would be inadvisable, even with the 
department of justice’s sanction of the 
general plan, for all of the bids to 
be at the same level, yet some manu- 
facturers argue the lower and perhaps 
more satisfactory prices might repre- 
sent deliberate reductions from the 
suggested scale, made in order to get 
contracts at the expense of the frank- 
ness of other bidders. 

For this reason some manufac- 
turers might decline to consider tak- 
ing part in the plan. Secretary Red- 
field has stated that his idea is 
eventually to reduce the present wage 
scale, in addition to reducing the 
prices of commodities. The inference 
has been made that the government 
would take a hand in this reduction. 
His latest statement, however, says 
industry should take the first step in 
remedying present conditions and 
“should require of labor only reason- 
able aids.” This has been taken to 
mean that manufacturers will not only 
have to bear the burden of making 
price reductions, but will have to treat 
with labor in reducing wages. 


See Opposition From Labor 


Hugh Frayne, who represented or- 
ganized labor in the war industries 
board, has been asked to represent 
labor in the new industrial board. 
Whether Frayne has accepted has not 
been announced. The general under- 
standing has been that labor will 
oppose afy reductions in wage levels, 
and if this proves to be the case, it 
will. indicate that labor will not want 
to take part in a plan which con- 
templates such action, however remote 
it may be. 

Reports gained circulation here last 
week that the railroad administration 
originally opposed the plan of suggest- 
ing prices, or, as Secretary Redfield at 
first said, “formulating prices.” No 
one in the administration can be 
found to confirm this report but word 
reaching here from industrial centers 
is that many manufacturers are in- 
clined to believe it. Their experience 
with the railroad administration has 
led them to believe that no matter 
what prices_may be suggested for the 


railroads under the Redfield plan much 
lower prices will be demanded and 
contracts will be held up and dis- 
cussed until they can be obtained. In 
this connection it is said the navy 
has decided to pay prices it and the 
army agreed on with the price-fixing 
committee: for rails delivered during 
the war. 

George Peek, commissioner of 
finished products, in the war industries 
board, and acting vice chairman in the 
last days of the board’s existence, is 
chairman of Mr. Redfield’s industrial 
board, as it is called. Peek is now 
selecting his fellow committeemen, 
and later this week expects to an- 
nounce the personnel. It is under- 
stood he is having difficulty in get- 
ting manufacturers to accept places 
in the board. 


Fix Prices On Only a Few 
Railroad Castings 


Washington, Feb. 25—Chairman R. 
S. Brookings of the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the former war industries 
board has approved prices for journal 
box and coupler castings recommended 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, and they have been accepted 
by the railroad administration. The 
prices recommended for side frames, 
bolster and miscellaneous castings, 
however, have been modified in ac- 
cordance with an understanding at a 
meeting of the price-fixing committee, 
the federal trade commissioners and 
the representatives of the railroad ad- 
ministration. Mr. Brookings declined 
to announce the latter price, claiming 
that they concerned only five foundries 
and, therefore, should be kept private. 

After two days of effort the price- 
fixing committee decided that it would 
be impossible for the committee to 
fix a schedule for all railroad cast- 
ings, so great would be the amount 
of detail work required in determining 
the costs of manufacture. 


Goethals Resigns March 1 


Washington, Feb. 26—Maj. Gen. 
George W. Goethals will retire from 
the army on March 1 and move to 
New York to become the head of 
an engineering company to be known 
as the George W. Goethals Co. Gen- 
eral Goethals resigned from the army 
soon after he completed the building 
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of the Panama canal, but was called 
back for war service. At present he 
is head of the purchase, storage and 
traffic division of the general staff of 
the army, which has had in hand the 
task of buying all the army’s sup- 
plies and keeping everything moving 
to France and to the front. Crea- 
tion of this division resulted in the 
virtual elimination of the quarter- 
master general's office, and General 
Goethals, who has been designated as 
quartermaster general, was placed in 
charge. 


War Department Inven- 
tory Lists Equipment 


Washington, Feb. 26.—An inventory 
of machinery, engineering supplies 
and steel products on hand at the war 
department Feb. 1 has a total value 
of $45,661,129. This is shown by 
the summary compiled by the statis- 
tical division of the office of the direc- 
tor of purchase and storage and is- 
sued this week. Steel products, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 36,000 to a 
value in excess of $2,500,000 are on 
hand. The report includes 12 stand- 
ard gage locomotives, complete, 120 
knocked down complete and about 
20 knocked down incomplete. These 
are valued at approximately $5,600,- 
000. About $3,700,000 worth of rails 


are on hand, or 65,426 tons. Approxi-. 


mately 19,086 tons of pipe and fit- 
tings are valued at $1,431,000: Auto 
trucks, trailers and tractors, repre- 
senting a total tonnage of 5745, are 
valued at $4,252,190. Sixteen locomo- 
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tive cranes are valued at $16,000 and 
298 tons of gantry cranes and equip- 
ment are inventoried at $89,430. Shears, 
crushers, lathes, planers, etc., of which 
about 306 tons are on hand are list- 
ed at $91,920. 


Full Prices Are Bid 


Washington, Feb. 25—The Car- 
negie Steel Co., the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., and the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. were the only steelmakers 
who submitted complete bids for re- 
quirements for four battleships and 
two fuel ships which were opened Feb. 
18 by the bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department. All three 
companies furnishing complete fig- 
ures put in figures in accord- 
ance with the market levels es- 
tablished generally by manufac- 
turers on Jan. 1, those for plates 
being 3c, base, Pittsburgh; for shapes, 
2.70c, base, Pittsburgh. The total bid 
upon was 20,000 tons, of which 15,- 
000 tons are plates and the remainder 
shapes and bars. The producers offer 
to supply the steel as soon as the 
shipyards need it. 

Considerable interest attaches to 
the bids in view of the “price sug- 
gestion” plan of Secretary Redfield. 
Speculation is heard as to whether, if 
in working out this plan, prices on 
plates, shapes and bars were reduced, 
the navy department would -throw 
out the bids and ask that steel be 
furnished at the new and lower levels 
that may be established. 


In addition to the three companies 
which submitted complete bids, the 
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Phoenix Iron Co. put in a figure of 
2.80c, the regular market price, on 
shapes. 


Sheet and Tin Mills May 
Join Export Combine 


Members of the Independent Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation convened in Pittsburgh last 
week for the purpose of discussing 
the export problem. For some time 
the association has been considering 
the advisability of affiliating with the 
Consolidated Steel Co. for the pur- 
pose of affording its members an 
outlet for their material abroad. Pre- 
vious to the meeting, pamphlets out- 
lining the project were forwarded to 
various members. 


Stock of the Consolidated com- 
pany, which is divided into two classes, 
is to be purchased by the sheet 
manufacturers if the plan is adopted. 
Members holding class A stock will 
not be entitled to vote while mem- 
bers holding class B stock will have 
the voting privilege. A_ stipulation 
“that if amy sheets are rejected at 
their shipping destination, the maker 
shall suffer the loss,” was discussed 
at length. Definite action relative 
to joining the export company is to 
be taken later and if the plan mate- 
rializes, export orders will be dis- 
tributed to the members in propor- 
tion and according to mill capacity. 
It is understood a considerable pro- 
portion of the membership is inclined 
to be favorable toward the project. 





Systems Vary, Local Boards to Blame, Service’s Alibi 





ASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—J. B. Densmore, direc- 
tor general of the United States employment 
service, department of labor, and nephew of Secretary 
of Labor William B. Wilson, and Jesse H. Evans and 
others associated with the service declared today that 
figures on unemployment given out by the service 
are as nearly accurate as it is possible to obtain them. 
Explaining what appears to be an unusually large 
number of unemployed in some districts, such as that 
of Cleveland, reported as having 75,000 unemployed, 
they said that wide discrepancies by which Cleveland 
and Ohio show up at a disadvantage may be due to 
the system used by the local community labor boards. 
They stated their belief that while the situation in 
Ohio generally is unusually bad, large figures of un- 
employment there might be due to the fact that they 
include all laborers out of employment, while in 
other sections, such as the New York surplus of 
labor applies only to that portion above normal un- 
employment. 

Officials of the service have been impressed with 
the large total reported in the Cleveland district and 
have had special reports made on the situation. As 
a result they think the figure given is accurate, based 


on the system used, by which apparently all unem- 
ployed, not including strikers, are reported, instead 
of the system used in other sections. Seasonal unem- 
ployment is said to be a big factor in the Cleveland 
situation. 

In its report on unemployment the service has 
not made a distinction between the systems used in 
vatious districts. According to its explanation now 
certain classes of unemployed are counted in some 
districts and not in others, while its reports have 
purported to give the total number of unemployed in 
the leading industrial districts of the country. 

The employment service claims it is desirous of 
having the fullest possible investigation made of its 
reports. While a uniform system of reporting 
figures is supposed to be followed it is said to have 
been impossible to apply it in all instances. 

A number of cities and employers’ organizations 
have claimed that figures on unemployment are padded 
by organized labor to frighten the employers into 
the belief that they face a dangerous situation and 
must employ workmen at the latters’ own terms. 
The employment service considers this a strange 
point of view. 
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House Passes Bill 


To Adjust Informal War Contracts— 
May be Law in Few Days 


Washington, Feb: 25.—Tpe house te- 
day accepted the senate amendments 
to the informal war contract bill as 
agreed on in conference, and also the 
amendment offered by Representative 
Foster, modifying the minerals sec- 
tion, The modification in the minerals 
section provides that the compensa- 
tion to be paid producers of tungsten, 
chrome and manganese ore shall not 
exceed $8,000,000. The senate con- 
ferees probably will agree to. this 
action and the bill may be finally 
passed within a few days. 


Eight-Hour Shift to be 
Adopted by Steel Mills 


Working hours at practically all 
steel mills throughout the country are 
expected shortly to go on a straight 
8-hour work day basis; that is, the 
men will work eight hours where 
now they are working longer hours, 
but are being paid overtime for the 
longer hours. In other words, over- 
time is to be eliminated. The 
United States Steel Corp. some 
months ago through announcement 
by Judge Gary, established the 8- 
hour basic work day, but it did not 
reduce the hours of labor. The Steel 
corporation expects to cut out all 
shifts over eight hours and _ substi- 
tute the 8-hour day shift. Instead 
of having two 12-hour shifts, they 
now will have three 8-hour shifts. 
This matter will not be definitely de- 
cided upon until a week or two from 
now, when a meeting will be held 
at President Farrells’ office in New 
York by the subsidiary companies 
presidents. 


Men Settle Hours 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—To leave the 
determination of the question to the 
men, the Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., last week took a vote to 
decide whether an 8-hour or a 12-hour 
day should be adopted. This showed 
a total of 1665 men in favor of the 
8-hour day as against 310 who 
recorded themselves in favor of the 
12-hour day. In accordance with this 
decision, the Lukens plant now is 
working in 8-hour shifts. The Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. is taking 
a similar vote of the employes in its 
plants, today. 


Ore Prices Still Unfixed! 
The selling movement in iron ore 
has not developed and the prices for 
the coming season are,still in a.specu- 
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lative stage, with the probability of 
some definite announcement within the 
next few weeks. The open weather 
has facilitated the movement of ore 
from *decks»to interior furnaces. 





re 
‘Reduce (Tool Steel 

Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—A leading 
maker of tool steel has cut his price 
of $1.90 mill per pound to $1.80, and 
has been followed by other makers 
with the exception of one Pittsburgh 
producer who for some time has been 
quoting below his competitors, or at 
$1.50. The present resale of tool steel 
is around $1.40 per pound, 


Offers New Sheets 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Pittsburgh, has discontinued the 
manufacture of Wood's patent plan- 
ished iron sheets, and is offering in- 
stead Keystone hammered, polished 
steel sheets, 


The Nonferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 
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February 27, 1919 
Redfield Plan 


Will Be Considered at Institute 
Meeting at New York Friday 
New York, Feb. 26. (By Wire).— 
The American Iron and Steel in- 
stitue directors will hold a meeting” 
here tomorrow at Judge Gary’s office 
to consider important proposals made 
by Secretary Redfield with respect to 
laying out. policies calculated to re- 
move uncertainties of business and 
to revive the confidence of con- 
sumers. Chairman Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
will be one of the principal speakers. 
He will analyze European conditions 
here. He especially will speak on 
the possibilities of shipping steel 
abroad, on labor conditions in gen- 

eral, etc. 


The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has reduced its capital stock 


fiom $800,000 to $700,000. 
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Copper 
ROD... 6ho's is ivinids dd sev ane aks biowny 16.25 
RR Eee arr aa ee" 2 16.00 
PO MRC uakycaceehoaksdcksh seudheeyes 15.75 
DR Mls Vere i Chadian <0 00s Vamee ov aecet 15.50 
PE Ts na oce acicadies dhe kes tet ee es 15.50 


Spelter Tin 

tSpot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis Alumi- anti- 

tin * basis basis num mony 
72.50 5.00: 6.325 33.00 7.25 
72.50 5.10 6.35 33.00 7.25 
72.50 5.10 6.35 33.00 7.25 
72.50 5.10 6.30 83.00 7.125 
72.50 5.25 6.275 33.00 7.125 


tUnited States Steel Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 





7 EW YORK, Feb. 25.—The drastic scaling 
N ing down in copper prices has been the 
feature of the copper market. Electrolytic 
copper was marked down to 15.50c, f.o.b. refineries, 
last Friday and was even weaker when this week 
opened. Today the market was fairly steady. This 
price represents a decline of about 10% cents since 
the armistice was signed. As there are about 
1,000,000,000 pounds of copper above ground in this 
country, either unfinished or refined, in the hands of 
producers, consumers and the government, the paper 
loss on this huge amount is in excess of $100.000,000. 
Makers of copper and brass products have been 
sealing down their prices also, in line with the re- 
duction in ingot copper, and because of the com- 
petition for business in the present period. Since 
Nov. 11 the price of copper sheets has been marked 
down 11% cents, as against 10% cents in ingot 
copper, and the same thing is true of all brass 
products. Meanwhile, consumers are showing com- 
parativel? little interest in copper. Casting copper 
is quoted nominally about 15.25¢ and lake nominally 
about 16.50¢ to 17e. 

The tin situation is unchanged, with the govern- 
ment still controlling the distribution of the stocks 
held by the United States Steel Products (Co. at 
72.50¢, New York and Chicago. The domestic 
smelters are selling a little tin in jobbing lots at 
these prices: 68.25c for electrolytic tin; 66.75¢ 
‘fer 99 per cent tin. The London tin »market has 
-been extremely irregular, the price now being about 


46e to 47c, e.i.f. New York. 

The lead market is probably in the strongest posi- 
tion of all the metals. Last week saw a definite 
recovery, when the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. on Feb. 20 advanced its quotation to 5.10c, 
New York, and today the same company made a 
record advance to 5.25¢. This boost last week was 
the first advance following a steady decline since 
the armistice, when the market was 8.05c, New York. 
Lead production has been scaled down to about 50 
to 55 per cent of normal. Consuming inquiry for 
lead has been considerably improved. Some quota- 
tions are as high as 5.37%4c, New York, with Se the 
American Smelting & Refining price at St. Louis. 

Spelter producers stood with their backs to the 
wall all last week, holding to a quotation of 6.35c, 
East St. Louis basis, for all positions. On Monday, 
however, some dealers and small producers weakened 
a little, having February shipment to sell, and 
quoted 6.30c, East St. Louis. Today the metal 
was 6.25¢ to 6.27%c. Demand for spelter is dull. 
High grade spelter has sold at 7.50c, New York. 

The aluminum market has shown little activity so 
far as. outside sellers are concerned. The Aluminum 
Co. of America continves to quote 33c for 98 to 


99 per cent virgin ingot, all positions. Its deliver- 
fes are improving greatly. 

The antimony market remains dull and inactive 
with slightly easier tone. The market for whole- 
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When Bolshevism Tempts, May Labor See the Light 


Bamng Out Bolshevism 


O-OPERATION saved the 
world. That is the lesson of 

the war every American may 

take to heart. Unity in purpose and 
action strengthened and sustained the 
allies; division and discord hastened 
the defeat of Germany. The “right 
of might” was doomed to failure, 
however well it one time was organ- 
ized, but the might of right, in con- 
cert, was overwhelming. Here lies 
a suggestion, and a warning, that 
points the way for every man. Help- 
fulness by all in a good cause means 
success for all; disruption means. dis- 
aster. An age-worn precept is re- 
kindling the souls of men; a maxim 
as old as the world has been given 
new significance. “All for one, one 
for all,” the spirit of democracy, has 
stirred the imagination. In enlight- 
ened countries democracy in industry 
is seen as the beacon-light of pros- 
perity. In others its meaning has 
been misinterpreted with dire con- 
sequence; it has been distorted through 
ignorance and cunning to signify 
license and lawlessness; its perversion 
has led every man against his neigh- 
bor. Bolshevism, or anarchy ‘mas- 
querading as democracy, with doc- 
trines of disorganization has destroyed 
a nation more effectually than did 
autocracy with method misapplied. 
Russia, jarring and jangling, is the 
derelict among nations, the “horrible 
example” of a people utterly divided. 
Sober heads believe the United 
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States has ended a war against au- 
tocracy only to begin one against 
bolshevism. They point out that just 
as autocracy had its spokesmen 
abroad, bolshevism thas its disciples 
everywhere. It would seem almost 
incredible that the bolshevists should 
make much headway in this country; 
such seeds as they sew need the soil 
of Russia in which to flourish. The 
fear expressed in many quarters may 
have been born in the imagination. 
But while we may not expect to hear 
the rattle of machine guns, we must 
expect to contend with the bolshe- 
vistic spirit, and it is because bolshe- 
vism is synonymous with discord 
and agitation that “war” is being 
waged today against bolshevism as 
representing all the sinister influences 
and elements that make for trouble. 
We are in the position of the mother 
who took her youngest boy to the 
doctor. “Only measles,” said the doc- 
tor reassuringly: “Well, I’m glad to 
hear that,” replied the woman, “but 
I’ve got six others at home, and 


they're all just as bad as this one.” 


The trouble may be “only the 
measles,” but when there is an epi- 
demic in the family it is serious. 


* * * * * 7 * * * * 


HE industrial world has been con- 
fronted with the problem of find- 
ing an antidote to the “brotherly” 
bolshevistic idea. The problem is not 
limited to the question of wages or 


hours. The bolshevist is never satis- 
fed as long as some one else pos- 
sesses more than he, or while another 
occupies a higher position. A distine- 
tion must be made between the hon- 
est, intelligent workman and the 
bolshevist. The first may be con- 
vinced and won by fair play; the 
other can be dealt with only by law. 
The bolshevist may only hope to suc- 
ceed in proportion as the honest work- 
man may be led to believe that he 
is not receiving his just reward. 


It is because the world is so con- 
stituted that one man cannot suc- 
ceed without in some way helping 
others that partnerships of labor and 
capital are advocated as the final ex- 
pression of the golden rule in indus- 
try. Partnerships when based on 
the perfect union of their parts is 
in accord with all the laws of nature, 
but the mere formula of partnership is 
not a cure for all the ills that afflict indus- 
try. Partnerships to succeed must be 
efficient, and there is selfishness in 
efficiency that must not be over- 
looked. - The inefficient cannot be ex- 
pected to enter a partnership with 
the efficient and share alike in the 
profits of the partnership. If the 
inefficient, through self-interest, or 
selfishness, would seek a greater share 
of the profits they must make up in 
some way for their inefficiency. The 
business world is filled with the rec- 
ords of partnerships that failed be- 
cause, while all men are not equal in 
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financial means or talents, they have 
sought to put themselves on an equal- 
ity. 

Can labor, then, blame capital for 
asking: “What would. be the advan- 
tage to capital in forming a partner- 
ship with labor, or, more correctly 
speaking, a closer partnership, than 
exists today? No business man would 
refuse to join another in a partner- 
ship if he were convinced that it was 
to his advantage. The question is 
can capital and labor bring their 
interests, commonly but mistakenly con- 
sidered opposed, together in such a 
way that greater fortune will await 
them both, or will both be wrecked 
on the rock of antagonism? 


* * * * * * * > * * 


ANUFACTURERS are trying to 

see through the uncertainties of 
the future. They are trying to dis- 
cover what new markets have been 
opened; they know the world is in 
urgent need of supplies, but it’s what, 
when and where? Competition is re- 
viving, trade is going to the man 
who gets there quickly and offers 
the lowest price. Material is high, 
wages are high; there are many risks 
and pitfalls. Labor must not forget 
that while there is little or no disposi- 
tion on the part of capital to reduce 
wages and thus increase its difficulties 
it is a critical time for capital as well 
as for labor. 

Such comments made by industrial 
leaders have been considered by labor 
as an intimation of a general reduc- 
tion in wages and resented as such; 
but the real import of the facts is 
that the situation demands efficiency, 
co-ordination and co-operation even 
to a greater degree than dur- 
ing the war. If those elements 
were necessary when all _ condi- 
tions were the most favorable 
for high wages they are doubly neces- 
sary now. Labor must realize that 
if there is to be a surplus of work- 
men in this country the most effi- 
cient will be the most in demand 
and that high wages. cannot be paid 
unless there is a commensurate high 
rate of production. It is up to the 
mamufacturer to find markets and to 
supply the best means, methods and 
materials for production, but the work- 
man’s share in the enterprise is to 
produce and to produce more abun- 
dantly than his competitor elsewhere, 
in this or other lands. A manufac- 
turer need not worry so much over 
the wages he pays as he does over 
what comes out of the mill. Labor, 
therefore, may answer for itself the 
question: “High wages, or low; bet- 
ter or worse than before the war?” 

The proposition that the American 
manufacturers are disposed to put up 
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to their workmen today is simple: 
If the American workman can pro- 
duce eight articles in a day his em- 
ployer can compete with a foreign 
manufacturer whose workman pro- 
duces only four articles, even though 
the American employer pays his work- 
man twice as much as does the for- 
eign employer. The instincts of in- 
dustry proceed along that line. - May 
not labor be wrong in attempting 
to prescribe a certain, fixed wage 
for each individual within a certain 
group regardless of what the indi- 
vidual may produce, or, in other 
words, contribute to the enterprise? 

The fact frequently is stated that 
American workmen are the highest 
paid workmen in the world, but that 
is no argument for maintaining the 
high standard of American wages. 
Another fact just as frequently stated 
is that it costs the American workman 
more to live than it does the foreign 
workman, but that in itself is no ar- 
gument against cutting wages. The 
law that must prevail over all other 
considerations is that which puts 
payment on a basis of production. 
Forcing payment for nonproduction 
is just as ‘great a wrong as forcing 
production without payment. 

Some years ago certain manufac- 
turers abandoned the idea of paying 
men just enough to keep them on 
the job. They said: “Not how 
cheap, but how good.” As much of 
the raw material that came to them 
was not good they sought to make it 
good. They devoted more attention 
to training men, they convinced the 
men the training they gave them 
meant more money for them. The 
men, wanting to earn more, learned 
more, or at least those who were 
sincere about the matter. The em- 
ployers found the system paid, and 
they in turn paid the men. They 
put in operation the impelling forces 
of thought, earnestness, enthusiasm 
and co-operation, before which any 
obstacle will give way. Now we 
have hundreds of training schools, 
“vestibule workrooms,” scores of gov- 
ernment “services” and a countless 
number of efficiency experts. Merely 
to teach the inexperienced hands how 
to work during the labor shortage 
incident to the war? Rather because 
the war showed us how deficient we 
,were in this respect. Time was when 
to make a success of a new venture 
capital’s first impulse was to call in 
experts on material, financing, or- 
ganization, purchasing and_ selling. 
Now it is calling in experts on the 
training of men. It has found it just 
as important to know what is in the 
heads of men as in the material with 
which they work. A lapse of effort 
in this direction would be to the dis- 
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advantage of both employers and 
wage-earners, because that nation is 
to be the strongest industrially which 
will employ its resources to the best 
purposes, the ultimate resource, as 
once was said, not being that which 
lies in the ground but that which 
vibrates in the brain and heart of a 
man. 

The war has supplied many examples 
of what may be done in this country 
in the way of production and the 
strongest lesson that can be gleaned 
from them is this word to American 
wotkmen: Do your utmost to keep 
it up if you would keep up wages. 
This to employers: Give your work- 
men to understand that your interests 
and theirs are bound up within each 
other; that if they contribute to the 
success of the enterprise they shall 
share in proportion as they contribute. 
And to both: Team-work wins. 


* * * * * * + * * 


* 
[F labor will examine the facts 
it will realize that it is given 
to loafing or ‘stalling’ too much,” 
said an industrial efficiency expert 
to the writer. “The trouble is that 
the moment you suggest that to labor 
it will come right back at you: ‘You 
are trying to drive us.’ Nevertheless, 
the fact is that I have never gone 
into a plant where I did not find 
a certain number of employes ‘stall- 
ing, trying to ‘get by’ with as little 
as possible. They seemed to think 
the time-clock was a sort of sleep- 
meter. And in some organizations I 
have observed this all the way up the 
ladder. You could hardly expect the 
man in overalls to sweat while the 
man in a silk shirt in the office took 
a half day to lunch. You cannot 
satisfy labor with the explanation 
that it’s brain versus brawn in such 
a case. But, if you were to corner 
and question one of the shirkers he 
probably would tell you with great 
earnestness that he was doing all he 
was getting paid for doing. Such a 
man may have made a bargain, col- 
lectively with his fellows, to work 
for a certain wage. And - still 
he ‘stalls,’ and very often is held on 
the job by his labor organization, 
through favoritism or mismanagement. 
The ‘big boss’ may never enter the 
plant and the ‘little fellow’ may think 
he is getting away with a good thing, 
but somewhere the ‘big boss’ is com- 
paring outlay with production and then 
the ‘little fellow’ wonders why the 
‘big boss’ has such an uncanny vision, 
or so cold a heart. There may be 
exceptions to the rule, instances where 
men are compelled to work for less than 
they earn, but I have observed fewer 
such instances than where men have 
gone on strike, have had their diffi- 
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culties ironed out by arbitration, have 
returned to work at a higher wage, 
and then have started in with the same 
attitude toward their work and their 
employer, the same shirking disposi- 
tion, that caused the strike. 

“I don’t suppose there will be perfect 
harmony between capital and labor so 
long as men are human; there is no 
sure-cure for the labor prob- 
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worth in wages or an interest in the en- 
terprise. So I cannot help but think that 
if an employed were to pick out the good 
them, the shirkers and the no-accounts 
would be eliminated. 

“The main difficulty with labor un- 
ions today is that they put the work- 
ers on the same basis with the drones, 
and the workers have not yet awak- 
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bination that should prove hard to 
beat, with all the foreign manufac 
turers’ supposed advantages from the 
standpoint of cheap labor and conse- 
quent low manufacturing costs 
Comparisons on the basis of pro- 
duction per man in the United States 
and in European countries are diffi 
cult to make because methods of 


manufacture differ in many es- 





lem, but I know that if you 
want to win a good man’s 
help and co-operation you 
must pay him what he is I 









pean manufacturer. 
duction and foreign trade should interest 
American employe as well as his employer. 


F the American workman can produce four 
articles a day and the 
only two, the American employer can afford to 
pay his workman twice as much as the European 
workman is paid, and still compete with the Euro- 
That is why maximum pro- 
the 


European workman 


sentials; but foreign manu fac- 
turers frequently have admitted 


Corollary of Co-operation during the war their envy of 


American methods and work 





















ened to the fact that they are making up in toil and 
coin for the drone’s deficiency. Labor is quick to 
assert its rights, slow to recognize its responsibility; 
were the other way around no power on earth could prevent 
labor from obtaining its rights.” 

In the records of war-time manufacturing, numerous 
are to be found where there was such a perfect union of 
capital and labor that so-called union organizers when sent 
to these plants to unionize the employes were turned away 
by them. If the inquisitive looked further into those plants 
he would not find either capital or labor in the role of 
“underdog ;” a “satisfactory” working basis was not obtained 
by one side beating the other into submission. 
result of mutual understanding, intelligent workmen work- 
ing under intelligement management, all satisfied, all pros- 
perous, the supreme expression of organization. 


* * > * . * * * * . 


A®’ an example of what American workmen can do, al- 

though many others could be cited, there is a certain 
manufacturing plant in the East with a record for achieve- 
ment that should stand as a challenge to any industry any- 
where. This record should prove interesteing to workmen 
as well as manufacturers, inasmuch as certain newspapers 
have referred to the comparative inefficiency of American 
manufacturers in the production of munitions, suggesting 
that America will not be able to compete with Euro- 
pean countries 
foreign countries having recently adopted 
American methods, coupled with the relatively 
low wages paid in those countries. The record 
refutes such a charge and establishes the fact 
that the typical American manufacturer and 
workman when pulling together form a com- 
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men. Some idea as to the records 
achieved, however, can be obtained 
from estimates made in advance as 
to what fairly could be expected and 
what actually was accomplished. It is 
true that here and there attainment in 
this country fell far short of the 
mark; the country has been surfeited 
with accounts of failures which have 
been brought to book, perhaps justly 
so, but there is a preponderant rec- 
ord of accomplishment, and this de- 
spite many handicaps, not a few of 
which were due to the government 
finding it necessary to change designs 
or alter plans, 

Let us glance, then, at a chart 
whereon are inscribed the figures 
showing the performance of this 
plant, that of the Symington Machine 
Corp., at Rochester, N. Y. The orig- 
inal contract of this corporation pro- 
vided for deliveries on one design 
of shrapnel that would reach 4,800,000 
by Nov. 1, 1918. The actual deliv- 
eries, with four changes in design, 
in the period specified by the gov- 
ernment were 6,004,676. And there 
was not one failure in firing tests 
under government supervision. The 
corporation was producing eight com- 
plete shrapnel per day per employe, 
including the entire organization, 
from president to watchman. Also 
in the closing weeks of the war it 
was producing 75-millimeter high-ex- 
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tities as shrapnel. 

The chart gives a graphic illustra- 
tion of what it means in production to 
change designs; what the government 
lost through such changes and how 
the manufacturer reacted after each 
successive change. Production, be- 
ginning in September, 1917, was soar- 
ing to such a peak that the govern- 
ment, had it not changed design, 
would have obtained 8,000,000 shells 
in the allotted time instead of the 
4,800,000 specified. As each change 
was made production fell for a time, 
but speedily picked up. The actual 
loss to the government through these 
changes was 2,000,000 shells. This 
is no criticism of the government; 
it is a plain recital of how an industry 
responded to the government; how 
the co-ordinated forces of industry 
rose to wumexpected heights, baffled 
and disconcerted though they might 
have been on the way. It is an evi- 
dence that such forces cannot be 
frustrated 
>. a. ee Ye eS BE ae 

HERE are many little details the 

workmen who had a hand in this 
record might wish to have us set 
forth. And they would be of interest 
to other workmen and manufacturers. 
For instance, the meaning of quanti- 
ty production is brought home when 
it is considered that four changes 
in design of shrapnel caused a loss 
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what was actually turned out. The 
advantages of standardization also 
are to be observed in another part 
of the record. There are two meth- 
ods for quantity production, one in 
which the machine is designed to do 
a maximum number of operations on 
an article in process of manufacture, 
this machine requiring a skillful op- 
erator to keep the tool set up to the 
maximum efficiency at all times, and 
the other method wherein the opera- 
tions are split up as much as possi- 
ble, one machine performing one op- 
eration continuously. The experience 
of this organization was that the last 
method is preferable. An argument 
frequently advanced against it is that 
the workman is happier and more 
contented in doing a variety of work. 
Workmen in this establishment, how- 
ever, indicated that the reverse is 
true, that they can become more in- 
tensely interested in working on a 
single-purpose machine. They want 
to show what they and their ma- 
chines can do, and the greater the 
record of their output the keener 
they are to exceed it. It also was 
clearly demonstrated that when work- 
men are actually working for output 
they can accomplish more in eight 
hours than can others working longer 
hours. 

The record thus attained by this 
plant may be better understood by 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT CHARTED 
The government's contract with a munition manufacturer called for 4,800,000 shells within a specified period, but 6,004,676 shells were shipped, despite 


four changes in design 
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in work on shrapnel, which includes 
the finishing of the rough forging 
inside and out, making the copper 
band from tubing and applying it 
to the shell; making the adapter 
from bar stock; finishing the dia- 
phragm stamping and tube; filling 
the shell with lead balls, rosin; pre- 
paring and boxing for shipment. In 
some countries it was the practice for 
the machining ¢ontractor to receive 
from other manufacturers the finished 
adapter, diaphragm and tube so that 
special allowances, based on figures 
known only to the foreign manu- 
facturers and governments, would 
have to be taken into consideration 
for a detailed comparison of the daily 
output per employe. 

It was the practice in certain coun- 
tries for some manufacturers to make 
shrapnel without finishing the forg- 
ing on the inside. This practice was 
considered by American manufactur- 
ers to have merit only from the stand- 
point of a saving in the use of steel. 
It cost American manufacturers more 
money to make a forging with the 
inside of exact diameter than where 
a reasonable tolerance was allowed 
in the forge shop; and without ques- 
tion it cost more money to forge 
the interior of a shrapnel to exact 
dimensions than to machine the shrap- 
nel throughout the inside to exact 
dimensions, where the machining was 
done by proper methods. 

No one, so far as known, estab- 
lished the possible permissible varia- 
tion between the center line of the 
projectile and its true center of 
gravity, to assure a perfect flight for 
the projectile, but it was apparent 
that the walls of a projectile could 
be kept more nearly concentric if 
the interior was finished tham when 
it was only rough-forged. For this 
reason, all the shrapnel manufac- 
tured by the Symington company was 
finished throughout on the inside; 
another consideration necessary in 
making comparisons, as the interior 
finish of the shrapnel constituted one 
of the most difficult operations. Here 
was another lesson taught by the 
war to American manufacturers—that 
the best product is the cheapest. All 
manufactured articles are made to 
certain necessary tolerances and the 
manufacturer is wise who will arrange 
his manufacturing methods so that 
the product will be more accurately 
made than the specifications require, 
for by this plan there are fewer re- 
jections. 
= * * * + ” * o * > 


ANUFACTURING during the 
war was an education to em- 
ployer and employe alike; the effec- 
tiveness of certain methods was a 
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revelation, and in all the post-war 
studies that may be attempted of 
wartime production the human factor 
commands the greatest interest and 
attention. It is not difficult to find 
the reason for the remarkable suc- 
cess of some organizations in pro- 
duction, which made for the success 
of this nation’s effort: It was not 
alone system or efficiency methods, 
not moderm machinery and facilities, 
but the spirit of partnership inspir- 
ing men to do their best. 

The war has served many useful 
purposes. Primary lessons are writ- 
ten im every line of its story; new 
force has been given to simple, ele- 
mental ideas» Many of them will 
find new application. The world re- 
vitalizes itself periodically; and it is 
not hard to believe that the great 
outcome, the ‘lasting impression this 
time is to be the ultimate welding 
of the two great forces—capital and 
labor. 


Zinc in Many Forms in 
New Office Building 


Fitted inside and out with zinc, the 
office building which now is nearing 
completion for the New Jersey Zinc Co. 
at the corner of Maiden lane in lower 
New York, presents a new departure 
in the use of zinc in architecture. From 
basement to roof, zinc material is em- 
bodied in all kinds of fittings, trimmings 
and hardware. The design of the 
building follows standards of modern 
architecture, but in the use of zinc many 
innovations are introduced. 

Plated door checks, frames, window 
sash and locks are among the more ap- 
parent ways in which zinc is employed. 
Flashings, gutters and all other outside 
work are made of rolled zinc, this mate- 
rial having been substituted for copper. 
Entrance and vestibule doors are con- 
structed of sheet zinc rolled on wood. 
The knobs and locks are made of zinc 
plate, a detail that is embodied through- 
out. Zinc composition is used in the 
hinges. Side walls of the elevators 
immediately inside are of zinc construc- 
tion. Likewise, the elevator doors and 
bell plates are zinc coated, giving a rich 
satin finish. All of the window hard- 
ware is manufactured from zinc plate. 
This includes sash, locks and handles. 
Grilles for the registers of the ventilat- 
ing system were first stamped and then 
zine plated. Floors are of marble, while 
steel railings are found on almost every 
floor. Partitions are made of steel, and 
have a natural hardwood finish. 

In the interior fixtures zinc materials 
are consistently employed. This metal 
is used in the hardware, including trim- 
mings and fittings of the mail chute. 
Some of the panel doors enclosing cut- 
out boxes, enunciator boxes and all low- 
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tension work in the electrical equipment 
are made of zinc plate. The lighting 
fixtures are also zinc plate, while frames 
for the illuminating lamps are spun from 
rolled zinc sheets. Ornaments that are 
to be found throughout the building 
have been cast from zinc. 

Many of the furnishings to be used 
are designed to be in keeping with the 
structural features of the edifice. These 
include desk fittings and office supplies, 
all of the materials for which are prod- 
ucts of the tenant corporation. This 
applies even to the window shades, 
which contain lithopone in their con- 
struction. 


Specifications Ready 


Washington, Feb. 25.— The bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
department of commerce, announces 
that two more numbers of the in- 
industrial standards series are ready 
for delivery: No. 3, standard speci- 
fications for open-hearth steel girder 
and high tee rails, and No. 4, stand- 
ard specifications for low carbon steel 
splice bars. These specifications are 
printed in Spanish and English, and 
are published to meet a demand from 
South American firms for information 
that will enable them to specify Amer- 
ican structural materials. The text is 
that adopted by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and is published 
in co-operation with the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the 
bureau of standards, department of 
commerce. Copies can be purchased 
at 5 cents each from the superin- 
tendent of documents, government 
printing office, Washington, or from 
any district or co-operative office of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. 


Award John Scott Medal 


The city of Philadelphia, acting on the 
recommendation of the Franklin insti- 
tute, recently awarded the John Scott 
legacy medal and premium to Frank P. 
Fahy of New York for the Fahy 2er- 
meameter. With this instrument ac- 
curate measurements for commercial 
purposes may be made with ease of 
manipulation. The coil which receives 
the specimen to be tested is of such a 
shape that long specimens, such as rods 
and bars, may be tested at any point 
of their length. It is also possible to 
compare the magnetic characteristics of 
specimens that are of various forms. 

The fact that measurements taken by 
the permeameter may be used to obtain 
information concerning the previous 
heat or mechanical treatment of mag- 
netic materials makes its use of great 
importance in industrial plants. 
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Removing Oxide Scale by Pickling 


Comparison of Steel-Cleaning Liquors Made of Nitre Cake and Sulphuric Acid— 
Mode of Working the Solutions and Chemical and Mechanical Reactions 
Which Take Place in Pickling Processes Are Explained 


S far as can be ascertained there 
A have been few thorough-going 

endeavors to place on a broad 
working basis the pickling of steel 
for the removal of scale. The primary 
purpose of the present investigation 
has been the conservation of sulphuric 
acid consistent with the maintenance 
of steel production; and to carry out 
that purpose through the use of a sub- 
stitute for commercial acid it has 
seemed necessary to attempt first to 
bring out of the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of processes something more 
closely approximating a __ scientific 
definition of pickling which might 
rationally include the utilization of 
nitre cake. The agent in both in- 
stances is sulphuric acid—in the one 
case used unadulterated, except with 
respect to the ferrous products of its 
action on the metal; in the other its 
action moderated by the presence of 
a salt which is inert with respect to 
direct attack on most metals but 
whose influence gives nitre-cake solu- 
tions certain selective properties de- 
sirable in a cleaning medium. 

The free acid in hot, dilute solution 
attacks the metal readily, etching it 
away from beneath the coating of 
scale and consequently throwing off 
the particles of oxide from the sur- 
face. Iron goes into solution as 
ferrous sulphate; and the hydrogen 
which is liberated at the face of the 


‘metal is carried rapidly to the surface 


of the solution, where it escapes into 
the air with the steam and other 
gases rising from the pickling bath, 
These vapors carry out into the room 
considerable quantities of acid, finely 
divided particles or drops mechanically 
entrained, and are a source of con- 
stant annoyance to the operatives, 
as well as a source of avoidable ex- 
pense due. to their attack on the 
metalwork and machinery in the build- 
ing. Various no-gas or foam com- 
pounds are in use as a check to this 
loss and nuisance. 


Pickling Reactions 
When the concentration of acid in 


the solution is high, both metal and 
oxide go into solution, the metal dis- 
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solving so rapidly and irregularly as 
to give the remaining sheet or bar an 
etched, pitted, or acid-burned surface. 
Dilute acid, however, does not dis- 
solve the oxide appreciably; its chief 
action is on the sound metal. The 
ferrous sulphate which results is 
hydrolyzed, forming free acid and 
ferrous hydroxide, which, at the sur- 
face of the hot solution, is oxidized 
and thrown into suspension in the 
nearly neutral solution, as hydrated 
ferric oxide. Its acid constituent, 
though small in concentration, is free 
to react on a fresh portion of metal. 
A given quantity of ferrous sulphate 
should suffice to pickle an indefinite 
quantity of metal, constantly renewing 
its acidity as the oxidation of the 
lower-oxide proceeds. 

With a fresh solution, in contrast, 
agitation of the bath which brings the 
acid-filmed surface of the metal into 
regular contact with the air and 
simultaneously renews the surface of 
the bath, facilitates the oxidation of 
the hydrolyzed ferrous compound and 
consequently accelerates the pickling. 
Hence a_ regulated jet of heated 
air, introduced with the steam 
into the pickling vessel should serve 
further to increase the activity of the 
acid through the formation of ferric 
sulphate, which, because of the readi- 
ness with which it oxidizes the metal 
while it simultaneously splits the acid 
radicle from its own molecule, is even 
more corrosive than acid in its attack 
on the sound metal. It is this cor- 
rosiveness and rapidity, however, 
which make ferric sulphate solutions 
unsuitable for pickling, for the at- 
tack is directed almost exclusively to 
etching the sound metal without the 
interpolation of a layer of hydrogen 
or other protective covering, leaving 
the scale unaffected where it has not 
been mechanically sloughed off, and 
burning the more intensely where the 
full strength of ferric sulphate is thus 
localized. 

As the quantity of acid required to 
pickle a metallic mass is a function 
of the metallic surface, so is the rate 
of pickling a function of the dissocia- 
tion of the acid in solution. The dis- 
sociation, or pickling energy, is in 
turn affected by the temperature, the 
strength of acid, and the presence of 


other bodies whose concentration 
tends to reduce the effective dissocia- 
tion value of the acid. Thus, if the 
temperature of the acid solution is 
raised from normal atmospheric to 
170-190 degrees Fahr., the reaction 
velocity between metal and acid will 
increase 50 to 100 fold, or even in 
higher ratio, depending on other con- 
ditions—notably the actual concentra- 
tion of the acid in solution. 


As the percentage of ferrous sul- 
phate in solution increases, due to 
decomposition of the acid which is 
continually added to preserve the 
pickling energy, .the specific gravity 
and viscosity of the bath tend to 
rise to a point at which pickling be- 
gins markedly to slow down. The 
beginning of sluggish circulation be- 
comes evident after a specific gravity 
of 1.17 is reached; the mobility of the 
acid falls off until at 1.25 to 1.27 
specific gravity, activity at the 
specified temperature, 170 to 185 de- 
grees Fahr., is practically at an end. 
Here the temperature may be raised 
from 200 to 205 degrees Fahr., for a 
short time in order to reduce the free 


acid to 0.0030 gram per cubic centi- 


meter of solution, and finally to “kill 
down” to an essentially neutral ferrous 
sulphate for copperas recovery. 


Must Guard Against Waste 


Two of the conditions treated in 
the foregoing paragraph, namely, 
specific gravity and temperature of 
operation, give rise only too frequent- 
ly to sources of waste which cannot 
be too closely guarded against. A 
few companies employing excellently 
regulated, chemically controlled clean- 
ing processes use the pickle liquor 
until the continuous addition of acid 
and likewise its continuous utilization 
have enriched the solution with fer- 
rous sulphate to the saturation point 
at a moderately high temperature, 
while the acidity is practically ex- 
hausted after “killing down.” The aim 
is to avoid metal and acid waste and 
also to end with a solution for cop- 
peras recovery which will minimize 
subsequent fuel consumption in 
evaporating off excess water beyond 
that concentration required to form 
the sugar crystals. The processes 
both in pickling and in sulphate re- 
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covery are scientifically controlled and 
adequately carried out. 

In the majority of instances, how- 
ever, the copperas is not recovered; 
hence the density of the waste liquor 
is largely determined by the length 
and intensity of the working day. 
Many works require an acidity de- 
termination before the liquor is run 
off to the sewer. A few, however, do 
not demand this check on losses; as 
a result an acid balance between 
shipping point and pickle room is not 
kept. Acid is added to dead-pickle 
liquor in order to enliven a heavy, 
saturated solution, and as might be 
expected, the action is not noticeably 
quickened. It is idle to expect any- 
thing but the feeblest action from a 
bath whose density runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.25 to 1.27, regardless 
of how much acid is added to it. The 
acid is simply sent to the sewer as 
waste. 

Another more subtle source of 
waste is reached by the excessive 
temperatures which the majority of 
works employ at all stages of pickling, 
whether the solution be new or old, 
the acid, strong or weak. The steam 
is turned on so as to keep the surface 
of the bath at a constant seething 
boil. The slight gain in speed which 
results from raising the temperature 
of the solution from 170 degrees Fahr. 
to boiling is more than offset by the 
heat wasted in the live steam which 
passes into the atmosphere uncon- 
densed, carrying out with it to the 
fan-exhaust system or into the room 


from 5 to 15 per cent of the effective: 


acid, most of it mechanically en- 
trained. 

A temperature of 160 to 185 degrees 
Fahr. should not be exceeded except 
during the “killing down” of dense, 
heavy solutions. It is a_ significant 
fact that the point of maximum solu- 
bility of ferrous sulphate lies within 
this range, and any substdntial in- 
crease of temperature results simply 
in unnecessary loss and waste without 
a compensating gain in speed of clean- 
ing. At superior temperatures the 
peak of the ferrous sulphate solubility 
curve is passed, and anhydrous ferrous 
sulphate separates from the saturated 
solution. 

It has been pointed out that ferrous 
sulphate, by virtue of its yielding sul- 
phuric acid as a product by hydro- 
lysis or dissociation, and momentarily 
ferric sulphate by surface oxidation, 
behaves as an energetic pickling agent, 
even to the extent of inducing an 
undesirable etching and pitting of the 
metal. Because of this activity it is 
unsuited to general mild operation 
where the end sought is chemical 
action which shall remove oxide scale, 
rust, and siliceous particles of furnace 
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bottom, leaving the surface of metal 
evenly cleaned, without substantial re- 
duction of gage, and free of discolor- 
ing compounds or color patches. In 
conjunction with sulphuric acid in hot, 
dilute solution its tendency is to 
accelerate or at least to maintain the 
velocity of action of the acid on the 
metal as long as decomposition prod- 
ucts do not disturb the acid 
equilibrium and limit its mobility. 

~ The activity of the acid, then, is 
directed to attacking selectively and 
dissolving the sound metal rather than 


of an 





Proper Strength of Acid 


OR the most efficient action in 
scale removal, combined with 
minimum attack on sound metal 
and consequent preservation of 
gage as well as economy of time in 
pickling, the acid strength should 
run between 2 and 4 per cent, 
representing specific gravities of 
solution between 1.010 and 1.032 be- 
fore any metal has dissolved. These 
limits represent maximum acid 
activity on average light-oxide scale, 
under the most economical working 
conditions. For heavier, unbroken 
scales a stronger acidity is demand- 
ed; this may run up to 7 or 8 
and in a few cases to 10 per cent. 
These concentrations are best 
worked out for the particular prob- 
lem which necessarily arises from 
special conditions of working before 
and after pickling. Here the chief 
considerable variable is extent of 
surface, with the correlated danger 
of unnecessary loss of metal. The 
attack on light gage material is of 
necessity’ more carefully restricted 
than on heavy stock carrying a 
similar coating of scale. In ma- 
chine pickling, furthermore, the 
strength of acid must be. regulated 
in a certain measure by the time 
required to unload and charge the 
cradles. 











the more resistant oxide or scale; but 
in well-regulated pickling practice the 
selective attack is limited, and, indeed, 
materially redirected and controlled 
by the use of bodies of a colloidal or 
semicolloidal nature whose influence 
serves to protect the metal during 
scale removal. These bodies, are, for 
the most part of vegetable origin, and 
comprise various wood sugars and 
gums, and cereal starches, and inter- 
mediates occurring in commercial 
grain milling. 

Specifically, the organic substances 
which have been successfully used for 
this purpose, in quantities sufficiently 
small as to give simply a distinct film 
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to the surface of the bath under 
temperature conditions which moderate 
the charring of the inhibitor by hot 
acid solution, are: Molasses, sugars, 
cornstarch, peanut meal, quebracho 
fiber, fermented yeast, spent tan-bark, 
bran, middlings and rye flour. 

The inhibitor is usually prepared 
as a fermented swill or mash which 
is added to the bath at intervals de- 
termined by the rate at which its in- 
fluence is destroyed by the chemical 
action of the acid. Soap-bark and the 
various foam compounds in use are 
inhibitory nature. The last- 
named commercial preparations are 
essentially concentrated sulphite pulp 
extracts placed on the market as 
strong solutions or as powders in- 
corporated with ground nitre cake 
and rock salt. 

The precise chemical mechanism of 
the inhibitor in solution has not been 
established; its beneficial action, how- 
ever, both in limiting surface corrosion 
of metals, and in reducing the fume 
nuisance in pickling rooms is beyond 
question. It is believed, more com- 
monly than logically, that a small 
quantity of one of these substances, 
thrown upon the surface of an active 
solution simply prevents the escape 
of disagreeable gases by blanketing 
the bath and absorbing the vapors— 
this, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
comprehending how hydrogen may be 
so blanketed, above a solution whose 
temperature rises close to the boiling 
point of water. It is a fact, however, 
that the surface tension of such a 
film does prevent to an appreciable 
degree, globules of acid solution from 
being forced almost explosively into 
the atmosphere surrounding the vats. 

Nevertheless the main value of the 
inhibitor, from the pickling viewpoint, 
lies in the modifying action which it 
exerts on the tendency of the acid to 
attack the sound metal rather than 
the scale; and this moderating in- 
fluence first shows itself in the com- 
paratively lesser volume of noncon- 
densible gas, chiefly hydrogen, which 
rises from the surface of the solu- 
tion. The solution is no longer a 
system of acid in water, but acid in an 
emulsion of a starch or sugar with 
water; hence, in the different pickling 
medium the acid is carried by an 
organic vehicle in which its properties 
are necessarily modified. Similarly, 
the catalytic accelerating function of 
the ferrous sulphate in solution is neu- 
tralized; its dissociation value is re- 
duced in the new medium, its sensible 
influence thus rendered comparatively 
inert. 

Other substances than colloids are ma- 
terially effective as inhibitors or polar- 
izers; sodium sulphate acts in such a 
capacity. Its usefulness in pickling is 
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more or less accidental—secondary to 
the important proposition of utilizing 
the comparatively large quantity of sul- 
phuric acid which occurs in nitre cake, 
a by-product in the manufacture of 
nitric acid, and which is available for 
metal cleaning as well as for many other 
chemical purposes. 

The following analysis of nitre cake 
is fairly typical of its composition: 


Per cent 
Wilten ooo wwalic uauhdieudtbbaaadea 0.10 
Oxides of iron and aluminum.............. 0.45 
ee a” a errr rer 34.55 
Bodiua sulphate .............ccccccccsse O495 


Occasional samples, from runs in 
which impure chamber acid has been 
used, show a trace of arsenic; but the 
occurrence of this element in nitre 
cake is generally rare. 

Acid-salt cake differs from  nitre 
cake chiefly in the method of its 
preparation and is the correspond- 
ing by-product of the hydrochloric 
acid still. It is formed by the inter- 
action of sodium chloride with sul- 
phuric acid, and contains in addition 
to 30 per cent free sulphuric acid and 
67 to 69 per cent sodium sulphate 
traces of hydrochloric acid, chlorine 
and its oxides, sodium chloride, and 
other minor impurities incidental to 
the occurrence of common rock salt. 
The free acid is totally available for 
metal cleaning, its reaction mechanism 
being substantially identical with that 
of the nitre-cake solution. The pres- 
ence of free hydrochloric acid, or of 
sodium chloride, in conjunction with 
free sulphuric acid, is of distinct ad- 
vantage in the cleaning of alloy steels 
and of heavily rusted carbon steels— 
in fact a mixture of sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids is the most satis- 
factory medium for this grade of work. 
The best English practice specifies the 
use of such a mixed acid in cold 
solution where time permits of the 
slower rate of reaction. 

The manufacture of hyrochloric acid 
for metallurgical purposes, however, 
is carried out not infrequently today 
on hearths on which sodium chloride 
mixed with ground nitre cake is 
roasted under conditions which yield 
simply hydrochloric acid and neutral 
sodium sulphate. This neutral salt, 
ordinary anhydrous Glauber’s salt, 
finds its chief utilization in glass-mak- 
ing; and as, unlike nitre cake and 
acid-sodium sulphate, it possesses 
no acid properties, it is not a pickling, 
or metal-cleaning, agent. 


Pickling Properties 


Nitre cake is, then an _ indefinite 
chemical compound which, like sodium 
bisulphate, or acid sulphate, breaks up 
in solution into sodium sulphate and 
free sulphuric acid, entirely available 
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as such for metal cleaning. Thus 
the pickling capacity of 1 pound of 
nitre cake is equivalent to 0.37 pound 
66 degrees Baume (93.2 per cent) 
sulphuric acid, or to 0.44 pound 60 
degree Baume (78.04 per cent) sul- 
phuric acid. These figures are based 
on actual plant tests, and agree sub- 
stantially with those calculated from 
theoretical considerations. 

Cleaning with nitre-cake solution 
does not differ essentially from 
pickling with acid, but it introduces 
certain necessary manipulative changes 
due to the presence of sodium sul- 
phate in large proportion as a 
diluent. Sodium sulphate in hot con- 
centrated solution tends to reduce the 
activity of the acid; as a _ result, 
pickling with nitre cake alone re- 
quires from 1% to 2% times the 
period demanded by acid under similar 
conditions. This retarding circum- 
stance applies to the use of nitre cake 
of approximately 33.3 per cent acidity, 
in which the ratio of sodium sulphate 
to free acid is 2:1. As the nitre-cake 
solution may be further activated by 
the addition of technical acid, it is 
found in actual experience that as the 
ratio (sulphate to acid = 2), is 
diminished, the pickling time for nitre- 
cake solution approaches that for acid 
alone; until, at unity, the nitre-cake 
solution acts as rapidly as acid. The 
reaction velocity of the solution of 
nitre cake of acidity 41 per cent is at 
least twice as great as the solution of 
a cake of 32 per cent acidity at the 
same temperature and concentration. 
Hence, a mixture of three parts of 
nitre cake with one part of 60 degrees 
acid, or four parts of nitre cake with 
one part of 66 degrees acid should 
serve to maintain normal production 
and at the same time effect a saving 
of acid. In some processes it has 
been found practicable after a few 
experimental runs to substitute acid 
entirely with nitre cake; the time ele- 
ment involved in experiment and 
operation, however, forbids entire sub- 
stitution in most work. 

The addition of sodium sulphate 
with acid, as an unavoidable com- 
ponent of nitre cake, tends to decrease 
the life of the bath because of the 
comparatively rapid increase of solids 
in solution; a nitre-cake solution dies 
down twice as fast as acid of the 
same strength. Consequently the tubs 
must be cleaned more frequently, 
especially when 8 to 10 per cent 
acidity is the normal working con- 
centration. In most works operating 
with nitre-cake solution the bath is 
made up with nitre cake and acid 
sufficient to give the desired strength 
for pickling (2 to 10 per cent free 
H,SO,, reckoning the acidity as 
H,SO, vs. water, rather than H,SO, 
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vs. weight of solution); successive 
additions of nitre cake and acid are 
made during the day as deterioration 
of strength demands until the density 
of the hot solution approaches specific 
gravity 1.26 to 1.28. “Killing down” 
is then begun; the temperature of the 
solution raised from 200 to 205 degrees 
Fahr. and maintained until analysis 
shows an acidity of 0.002 to 0.004 
gram H,SO, per cubic centimeter. 


Controlling the Acidity 


Analysis are made by titrating 10 
cubic centimeters of the pickle liquor 
against normal sodium carbonate, 
methyl orange indicator; or with 
normal sodium hydroxide, the forma- 
tion of a small permanent iron 
hydroxide turbidity being taken as 
the end point. Each cubic centimeter 
of standard alkali represents approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of free acid by 
volume. It is not practicable to use 
a nitre-cake solution after the con- 
centration of inert salts has by re- 
peated additions been raised to the 
equivalent of 44 to 50 parts of sodium 
bisulphate in 100 parts of solution. If 
such a solution be cooled to atmos- 
pheric temperature crystals of ferrous 
sulphate may be recovered and the 
mother liquor again used for the acid 
which it carries; but the large. pro- 
portion of sodium sulphate increases 
until it finally reduces the mobility 
of the liquor to a low efficiency. 

Occasionally it is found practicable, 
through normal interruptions of opera- 
tion, to let settle the particles of 
scale and other extraneous matter 
suspended in the bath, to draw off 5 
or 6 inches of “sludge” from the bot- 
tom of the tank and replace with an 
equal volume of water and nitre cake. 
By the installation of a supplementary 
system for continuous operation in 
conjunction with the pickling the set- 
tling may be even more comprehen- 
sively affected. Such a system in- 
volves the use of two extra tanks 
separate from the actual pickling vats. 
The initial cost of installation is 
moderate, the cost of maintenance 
small. The first of the supplementary 
tanks serves partly as a pass tank, into 
which the partially spent pickle solu- 
tion may be dropped by gravity prior 
to being raised by steam-injector, air- 
lift, or compressed air to the main 
settling tank. The latter, in turn, is 
placed on a higher level than the 
main pickle tank, to permit again of 
gravity flow from ihe upper levels, 
gage-controlled, back to the work- 
ing tank. 

The first, or pass-tank, may, by the in- 
troduction of the necessary steam coils 
and proper ventilation, be used as a 
dissolving or fortifying tank. Here 
the acid or nitre cake is run in and 
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dissolved to the necessary amount, 
and the solution then raised to the 
main settling tank, in which dirt and 


- suspended rust and scale are de- 


posited and at intervals drawn off at 
the bottom with such sulphate crystals 
as may separate as the liquor cools. 
In this way scale and crystals may 
be recovered, the solution cleared and 
its gravity and consequent viscosity 
reduced while the acidity may be 
maintained at a practically constant 
value. 


Effect of Sodium Sulphate 


Sodium sulphate appears to act 
in conjunction with the free acid 
and ferrous sulphate in such a way 
as to restrict attack to those scaled 
regions of the bar or plate at which 
the occurrence. of sound metal and 
scale together realize the conditions 
of an electrolytic cell; the effect is 


a thorough disintegration of the cx- . 


ide mass rather than the undermin- 
ing of scale which acid alone accom- 
plishes. 

Theory and practice both bear out 
the umption that the attack should 
be untform over the entire plate and 
on occasion so localized that extra 
long immersion in the hot solution 
for the removal of the more obstinate 
patches of hard-burned, partially 
rolled-in scale should not result in a 
badly burned, pitted surface. The 
results of Jong immersion show clear- 
ly the relative intensities of acid and 
A strip of 
metal Jeft in nitre cake solution dur- 
ing eight or ten hours will have at 


the end a smoother, less pitted sur-— 


face than a similar strip left for an 


hour in acid of the same strength and 


under the same conditions. A  fur- 
ther economy may be observed at the 
spelter pots; stock may, without ma- 
terial loss, be left in nitre cake solu- 
tion until the hard patches are dis- 
solved; consequently wasters and re- 
dips because of insufficient pickling 
are infrequent. These facts alone 
strongly recommend nitre cake where 
its use is’ not forbidden by other 
conditions, 

Material so pickled has a smooth 
finish, superior for coating, espe- 
cially galvanizing. The covering of 
salt solution which it carries from 
the bath protects the surface from 
rapid rusting; but prior to coating, 
this film of salts must be removed 
by thorough rinsing, else it remains 
in the pores of the material and in- 
terferes with adhesion of the metal 
or alloy used for plating. 

It is useless to attempt to coat 
material from which the film or 
smudge of pickle liquor has not been 

d. The sulphates from the 
bathgare not zinc or tin fluxes; they 
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simply introduce an injurious coat- 
ing on which the metals will not flow 
with adhesion The same may be 
said particularly of a liquor filmed 
surface which is to be enameled or 
electrogalvanized; the material must 
be thoroughly rinsed before coating, 
else troublesome defects will cause 
rejections at every subsequent stage 
of finishing. This situation may fol- 
low from acid cleaning, however, as 
truly as it may from the use of nitre 
cake solutions. 

The pickling solution of nitre cake 
and acid may be still further modi- 
fied by the addition of other sub- 
stances in small quantities to pro- 
duce specific effects. Thus, a frac- 





What Nitre Cake Is 


ITRE cake is, popularly, a mix- 

ture of neutral sodium sulphate 
with a varying proportion of sul- 
phuric acid; more properly, it is an 
impure acid sulphate or bisulphate 
of soda carrying a variable excess 
of sodium sulphate or, infrequently, 
of sulphuric acid, from kettles im- 
properly charged or prematurely 
drawn. Sodium bisulphate contains, 
chemically, 40.6 per cent sulphuric 
acid combined with 594 per cent 
sodium sulphate in the double salt 
of the formula NaH SO,. Nitre 
cake may occasionally have _ the 
same approximate composition, but 
its acidity usually ranges between 
28 and 44 per cent sulphuric acid, 
depending on the working conditions 
surrounding its production. In ad- 
dition to the substances already 
mentioned, the cake contains small 
percentages of iron, aluminum and 
silica as regular impurities, with 
traces of arsenic, sodium nitrate or 
nitric acid as accidental impurities. 











tion of a per cent of an organic body, 
such as spent tan-bark, quebracho 
fiber, waste sulphite liquor from the 
extraction of pulp-wood chips, or of 
one of the various nonfume or nogas 
compounds om the market, serves to 
blanket such acid fumes as may be 
carried out by the steam, and at the 
same time assists in removing oil or 
grease deposits from the metal. 
Again, calcium fluoride helps to slough 
off particles of furnace bottom which 
sulphuric acid only with difficulty 
effects. _ Finally, sodium chloride add- 
ed to the cleaning solution accelerates 
attack on alloy scales, particularly 
those containing nickel and tungsten; 
while nitrate of soda is apparently 
without beneficial action; the pres- 
ence of free nitric acid causes pitting 
of low carbon steels, notably in the 
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case of metal for wire and tubes. 
In connection with the pickling 
of material to be coated, especially 
sheet for tinning and galvanizing, 
arsenic and antimony, whether oc- 
curring in the acid or in nitre cake, 
are exceedingly troublesome impuri- 
ties. As soon as the acid begins 
to act on the iron or steel, the hydro- 
gen liberated reduces the arsenic and 
antimony from their compounds, de- 
positing the black elements on the 
surface of the sheet. It is practi- 
cally impossible economically to re- 
move these elements in after treat- 
ment; the result is a sheet or plate 
showing uncovered patches or pin- 
holes to which the tin or zinc has 
not adhered. Furthermore, 105-110 
pounds of arsenic-bearing chamber 
acid are required to effect the clean- 
ing of a total surface which ordi- 
narily demands 100 pounds of arsenic 
free contact acid. 


Involves Shipping Problems 


The handling of nitre cake intro- 
duces ‘problems of shipment, trans- 
portation and unloading, _ storage, 
which have not been adequately met. 
The cake is placed on the market as 
a roughly broken deliquescent solid 
which absorbs atmospheric moisture 
nearly as rapidly as does strong 
acid. Consequently it must be trans- 
ported and stored in compartments 
designed to prevent exposure and 
weathering. Water readily leaches 
out the acid, reducing the effective 
acidity of the exposed cake and de- 
stroying iron or steel parts and fit- 
tings with which it comes into con- 
tact. 

The cake is commonly shipped in 
ordinary unprotected wooden box- 
cars which in this service are neces- 
sarily short-lived. Special cars should 
be diverted to this service exclusively. 
The woodwork of the interior should 
be protected with an asphalt or min- 
eral jelly paint, and all exposed iron 
parts covered with sheet lead. Nitre 
cake storage bins should be similarly 
protected. Wooden floors are gen- 
erally satisfactory, more especially 
where drains are provided to run off 
the drip which may result from ex- 
posure to unusually moist atmospheric 
conditions, Concrete and brick floor- 
ings are unsuitable except where acid 
resisting brick and cement are used 
in conjunction. The cake must be 
treated, in short, as regards its mois- 
ture drawing properties and corro- 
sive attack on ordinary materials, 
with much the same care that is ac- 
corded to strong acid. 

The atmosphere of gases which ac- 
cumulates in the closed box car above 
the cake may contain nitrogen oxides 
as well as traces of chlorine and 
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iodine. These gases are best re- 
moved by displacement with a jet of 
compressed air before putting men 
into the car for unloading. 

In calculating the economy of nitre- 
cake pickling of steel over acid chean- 
ing, a fair average charge for extra 
labor at the present rate, in handling 
between the car and pickling tanks, 
may be taken as $1.10 to $1.25 per net 
ton of nitre cake. Further, the com- 
putation of the cost of nitre cake 
with the necessary freight charges 
must take into account the fact that 
the effective acidity, or pickling in- 
tensity factor, of the cake is approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of its weight. 
Actual experience in operation shows, 
however, that under proper control 
the acid of nitre cake, modified by 
the presence of sodium sulphate, is 
from 10 to 15 per cent more effective 
in scale removal than an equivalent 
pure acid solution used under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

‘From 10 to 20 per cent economy 
may be effected in steel cleaning by 
suitable temperature regulation designed 
to check fume loss as well as steam and 
fuel waste; the use of polarizers or 
inhibitors adequate to minimize dis- 
solving of sound metal and to blan- 
ket entrainment of acid in vapors 
rising from the surface of the bath; 
and, methodical chemical and me- 
chanical control maintained to pre- 
vent live steam losses at worn fit- 
tings and acid waste in splashing, 
leaky equipment, and in spent solu- 
tions rejected before the acidity has 
dropped to a specified limit of 0.3-0.5 
per cent or less. 

Except in the cases of a few spe- 
cial processes, nitre cake may be 
substituted for SO per cent of the 
acid now used for steel pickling. In 
those industries where time is not the 
controlling consideration the  substi- 
tution may after trial be made even 
entire. The maintenance of produc- 
tion and the lining up of co-ordi- 
nate operations demands with present 
equipment, however, the use of acid 
to accelerate the action of the nitre- 
cake solution; otherwise total sub- 
stitution requires a 30 to 50 per cent 
increase of tank equipment. 

The exceptional instances in which 
the adoption of nitre-cake pickling 
tends to introduce disproportionate 
hardship include highly-polished, hard 
steel wire and drill rod; butt-welded 
tubing for enameled conduit, the in- 
terior of which must be energetically 
pickled with a readily mobile, rapidly 
circulating acid solution for the re- 
moval of siliceous furnace bottom 
without undue reduction of the ex- 
terior wall; the finer grades of tin 
plate; and those processes and plants 
in which the spent-pickle liquor is 
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concentrated for copperas recovery. 
Sand-castings should be cleaned with 
a mixture of sulphuric and hydro- 
fluoric acids. High nickel-chrome 
and tungsten-vanadium-chrome a!loy 
rod and wire are best pickled in 
mixed hydrochloric-sulphuric acid, or 
with sulphuric acid in conjunction with 
common salt. 

The chief objection to the use of 
nitre cake in the cleaning of tin 
plate and sheet stock appears to rest 
on a physical or mechanical prob- 
lem. The cake is ordinarily added 
to the machine tanks in lumps, which, 
dissolving irregularly, lead to momen- 
tary irregularities of acid concentra- 
tion and consequent burning of the 
sheet; or, added as a powder or 
ground cake at the surface of the 
bath, it deposits on the sheet and 
causes local pitting or smudging 
which appears on the finished material 
as pinholes or blisters. The prep- 
aration of clear solutions would seem 
to be the proper corrective of these 
faults. 


Book Reviews 


The Shi oe pee enh by ~* Na 
Kelly and Frederick J. Allen; cl 
303 pages, 84x5% inches; publi ited 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co., and fur- 
nished by Tue Iron Trape Review for 


$3 net. 


War having brought shipbuilding 
out of the comparative obscurity into 
which it had been permitted to sink 
in this country, it is now expected 
that our increased interest in foreign 
trade will keep it out. The history 
of what has already been accom- 
plished by American shipbuilders is, 
therefore, of considerable interest at 
this time. 

The present volume contains an 
account of what was effected dur- 
ing the war crisis. The transporta- 
tion of food, soldiers and munitions 
to Europe necessitated a large in- 
crease in shipbuilding, especially when 
this need was coupled with the con- 
tinual decrease in tonnage caused by 
the submarine. A _ brief historical 
resume of American shipbuilding and 
a brief glance at the origin and his- 
tory of the various types of ships 
precedes the description of how ships 
were built during the recent emer- 
gency. 

Following the general matter re- 
lating to historical development are 
chapters describing the shipyard it- 
self; its offices, drafting department, 
foundry, machine shop, and other de- 
partments. The work done in each 
of these is explained. Equipment and 
its uses, workers and their occupa- 
tions each are treated in detail. The 
authors take up steel, wooden and 
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concrete shipbuilding describing each 
separately and giving the reasons for 
the present status of each. 

The discussion of the labor ques- 
tion is not confined to-a description 
of work done by the laborer- Labor 
turnover is discussed and the bene- 
fits which can be effected by an effi- 
cient service department. The work 
of the service department includes the 
management of the employment bu- 
reau, hospital, lunch room, etc. Ap- 
prenticeship is touched on and the 
training of workers. In several in- 
stances Hog island is used as an ex- 
ample of what has been accomplished. 
Charles M. Schwab is the author of 
a short introduction prefacing the 
book proper. 





Audning Precstey: by William = 


Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A.; 342 pag 
6x9 inches, published by the LaSalle 


Extension university, Chicago. 

Auditing is the analysis of business 
transactions. In the minds of some 
business men the definition stops there 
but among progressive men auditing is 
regarded as a constructive science. The 
modern auditor first analyzes and then 
combines. He not only detects what 
is faulty but constructs a program of 
greater efficiency. 

This is emphasized in the new book 
“Auditing Procedure,” by William B. 
Castenholz, written to give the profes- 
sional accountant knowledge which en- 
ables him to do constructive work. 

Of special interest to the practical 


_ accountant is the treatment of business 


such as relates to railroads and other 


‘public service companies, financial in- 


stitutions, insurance companies, pub- 
lishers, timber companies, breweries, 
mines, branch accounts, department 
stores, contractors, professional men, 
oil mills, textile mills and automobile 
manufacturers. 

The accountant will find discussions 
of such topics as the valuation of in- 
ventories, the reserve for doubtful ac- 
counts, how to show notes receivable 
discounted, securities, depreciation as an 
operating cost, the valuation of good 
will, deferred charges, short cuts for 
verification of cash, the determination 
of net worth, what to include in the 
surplus account and safeguarding the 
pay-roll, 

Mr. Castenholz is a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
whose experience has brought him into 
contact with practically every phase of 


auditing. He is director of the depart- 


ment of higher accountancy in the 
LaSalle extension university, Chicago. 
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Briey and Lens—A Personal Glimpse 


Impressions of a Visit to the Iron and Coal Mines of Northern France Immedi- 
ately Following the Armistice—Mine Workings Wrecked and 
Machinery Stolen by German Barbarians 


URING the month of December 
D I was given an opportunity 
through the courtesy of the 

British and French governments to in- 
spect the wrecked coal and ore areas 
of Lens and Briey. In this article I 
hope to set down some observations 
describing the actual state of affairs 
in these districts. Coal and iron ore 
are fully as important in peace as in 
war and it is essential, therefore, in 
considering the reconstruction prob- 
lems of Europe, to be fully informed 
regarding the situation as it affects 
these two great fundamental raw 
materials. Unfortunately for France, 
a large proportion of her coal and 


iron ore resources were in the hands 
of the enemy throughout the entire 
period of hostilities and since Ger- 
many waged war in an economic as 
as military 


well sense, every effort 





A GREAT FRENCH BLAST-FURNACE PLANT TUMBLING 


This illustration shows most vividly the condition in which Hun wreckers left the iron and steel works in northeastern France 
is a bit of the bosh and bustle pipe, while the hot blast stoves at the rear are caved in and the ore bridge has been 


blast furnace, at the left, 
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was made to render France’s coal and 
iron fields valueless for years to come. 

In the great Briey ore basin west 
of Metz and northeast of Verdun, the 


enemy was unable to fully execute 
his nefarious designs owing to the 
rapidity of his retreat. Nevertheless 


considerable damage was done. Un- 
like the coal fields, the Germans 
worked the Briey iron mines almost 
up to the last day of their occupation, 
the ore being vitally necessary to the 
munition industries of the lower Rhine 
valley. 


Why Verdun Was Attacked 


The Briey ore basin, it will be re- 
called, is the second largest in the 
world, being exceeded in output and 
importance only by the Lake Superior 
iron ranges in the United States. For 
years the great Westphalian iron and 
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totally demolished by explosives 
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French Official Photograph from 
IN UNRECOGNIZABLE RUIN 


steel industry in Germany has ob 
tained its ore from practically no 
other source. Prior to the present 
war, and as a result of the infamou 


treaty of 1871, about half of the Briey 


basin was inside the German border 
Early in the war the Germans ad 
vanced southwest and captured most 
of the remainder of this rich territory 
with the result that during the con 
flict about two-thirds of France’s iron 
ore was in the hands of the enemy 


It was in order to strengthen his hold 


on this tremendously important asset 
that the St. Mihiel salient was created 
and the ereat attack at Verdun 
launched in 1916, under the leadership 
of the Crown Prince 

The entire Briey fheld covers an 
area of about 296,000 acres or 460 
square miles. The basin takes on 


roughly the shape of an oval with its 
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axis inclined 10 degrees west of north. 
Longwy lies at the northern extremity 
of the ore deposits with Pont-a- 
Mousson at the south and Briey in 
the center. The ore is basic and is 
known as Minette. The seams are 
from € to 10 feet in thickness and the 
iron content ranges from 30 to 40 
per cent. The total amount of iron 
ore in the Briey basin, based on an 
estimated average quantity of 14,000 
tons per acre, reaches the very large 
figure of 4,125,000,000 tons. 

The country around Briey is rough 
and broken, with the Meuse river on 
the west and the Moselle on the east. 
In appearance, the territory is not 
unlike that surrounding Pittsburgh. 
Most of the ore is won by under- 
ground mining, although there are a 
few quarries and open workings. The 
ore veins are relatively close to the 
surface and shafts range from 100 to 
200 feet deep. Some of these mines 
were in the hands of the Germans 
when the armistice was signed. Others 
were worked by the enemy almost up 
to the day the German armies were 
driven out of the region. Consequent- 
ly the enemy did not have much time 
to destroy the mining plants and since 
this region was never severely fought 
over, the purely military damage was 
slight. Also, since the mines are 
relatively shallow it was not possible 
to damage them severely by flooding. 
Seme of the headframes and other 
parts of the surface plants are more 
or less battered up. Also some ma- 
chinery has been removed and other 
equipment destroyed. On the whole, 
however, this damage is nothing com- 
pared to that to which the coal mines 


around Lens were subjected and the 
iron mines in the Briey basin can be 
put in working order within a relative- 
ly short time. 


Furnaces Mere Gaunt Skeletons 


Right now, however, the French 
will have no special use for this ore, 
because the blast furnaces and steel 
works surrounding the Briey basin, 
in almost every case, have been either 
totally destroyed or severely damaged. 
For instance, the blast furnaces at 
Pont-a-Mousson, where before the war 
pipes and other heavy castings were 
poured direct from blast-furnace metal, 
have been almost totally wrecked by 
German shellfire. There are great 
holes in the hot-blast stoves and fur- 
naces shells, some of them large 
enough to drive a horse through. The 
buildings are wrecked and smashed, 
and the machinery has been badly 
damaged by shellfire. This plant was 
practically on the battle line through- 
out the war although never actually in 
German possession. 

Those works which were unfortunate 
enough to be clearly within the Ger 
man lines fared even worse. Blowing 
engines, pumps, rolling mills and other 
important equipment were carried of 
bodily to the Rhineland and there sect 
up in German steelworks. Other ma- 
chinery which the enemy. did not 
think it worth while to carry away 
was dynamited. The buildings in 
many cases were burned or blown up. 

The .task of reconstructing this 
important industrial area has been 
placed in charge of a committee of 
managers of iron mines and _ steel- 
works by M. Loucheur, minister of 


French Official Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 
POWERHOUSE CONTAINING A GREAT HOISTING ENGINE TOTALLY 





DEMOLISHED 


industrial reconstruction. The French, 
incidentally, refer to their problem as 
one of reconstitution, rather than re- 
construction. The former word cer- 
tainly is mcre descriptive since France 
is faced with more than the necessity 
for merely rebuilding or reconstructing 
industrial plants. She must reconsti- 
tute, recreate and repopulate entire 
communities. 

This work has been placed in the 
hands of the department of industrial 
reconstitution, of which M. Loucheur 
is the minister. He will be respon- 
sible, hereafter, for the development 
of industrial production of all kinds 
and will distribute government orders 
among the French industries. H« 
also assists in the preparation of 
projects relating to the increase of 
national production. The office of 
industrial reconstitution in the liber- 
ated regions is now attached to the 
new department. 

A meeting of the Briey reconstruc- 
tion committee recently was held in 
conjunction with M. Loucheur at 
which it was decided that although it 
will be impossible for several months 
to operate any of the Briey blast fur- 
naces and steelworks, nevertheless the 
mining or ore will be proceeded with 
as vigorously as possible in order to 
create reserve stocks. At this meet- 
ing M. Loucheur declared that all ma- 
chinery stolen by the invading Ger- 
mans and shipped into Germany wil! 
be returned to the French plants from 
which it was taken as soon as it can 
be identified. 

M. Loucheur also expects that a 
portion of the output of the newly 
liberated French iron ore mines wil! 
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“be turned over to the Germans fo. 
reduction in German blast furnaces, 
the finished products to be returned 
to France as a part of Germany’s pay- 
ment for the damage wrought during 
the war. During this year it is also 
expected that Germany will be com- 
pelled to furnish France about 15,- 
000,000 tons of coal to keep the French 
iron and steel industry in operation, 
the mines around Lens being almost 
totally wiped out and useless. 

The writer visited Lens on Dec. 4 
This city, which had a population o 
about 40,000, is totally demolished 
It was under shellfire continuously for 
four years with the result that scarce 
ly a single wall more than 10 feet 
high is standing and many of the 
buildings are reduced almost to brick- 
dust. It is the most completely de- 
stroyed community in Europe. This 
includes the great mining plants 
around the city which present one of 
the dreariest spectacles imaginable. 
The sky is serrated with broken 
stumps of chimneys, crippled head- 
frames, smashed trestles and mangled 
buildings. Many of the headframes 
withstood the destruction remarkably 
successful owing to their lattice-work 
construction. In some cases one o! 
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the main columns has been shot away, 
leaving the structure supported by the 
remaining posts. Many of the head- 
frames are leaning over at weird 
angles. Others, of course, are com 
pletely down on the ground. 


Deliberate Malicious Destruction 


All of the damage is by no means 
the result of shellfire and military 
operations. A great deal of it is du 
to the systematic destruction wrought 
by the Germans as part of the eco 
nomic war which they waged on 
French industry. For instance, at 
some of the mines all of the main 
supports ot the headframes have been 
separately broken off at the same 
height from the ground. It is quite 
evident this was not done by shell- 
fire but by expert wreckers. Outside 
the range of severe fire one may see 
mine plants where the boilers, pumps, 
hoisting machinery, powerhouses and 
engines are reduced to a mass of in 
extricable ruin and confusion. 

In addition, the Germans have taken 
care to allow the mines to fill up with 
water, with the result that the task 
of pumping out the shafts and work 
ings of itself will require months 
Near Lens they turned the little river 
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Souchez into the mines so that fo: 
part of its course it has disappeared 
and flows through underground shafts 
and galleries At. Courrieres, accord 
ing to a French official report, all the 
superstructures, buildings and ma- 
chinery have been destroyed by de 
liberate explosions 

Similar conditions exist in the east 
ern part of the coal field between 
Valenciennes and Douai. In this 
region there has been widespread, 
deliberate and malicious destruction 
The city of Douai in itself is an ever 
lasting monument to German Sav 
agery. In October, 1918, it was totally 
sacked and everything in it of value 
either taken away or .demolished 
This applies, as the writer himself 
observed, even to small articles of 
household use such as kitchen utensils 
and parlor bric-a-brac. Needless to 
say, the destruction in the shops and 
mines around Douai has been even 
more thoroughly executed, if. sucl 
were possible 

In brief, the Germans did ever: 
thing they could do to completely ruin 
this rich 
could not take away all the coal, but 


industrial region They 


they could and did either remove or 


destroy the mechanism of the indus 
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SHAFT COLLAR OF A. GREAT FRENCH COAL MINE AT DOURGES AFTER THE GERMANS LEFT 
The underground workings are full of water, while og * condition of the surface plant and hoisting machinery is clearly delineated in this flustration which shows 
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try. The task of repairing these coal 
mines is an enormous one. Its mag- 
nitude, perhaps, may be imagined, 


when it is realized that in 1912 tl 
output from this region was 21,000, 
000 tons, in the extraction of whic’ 
94,000 people were employed. 

The French are now busy organiz- 
ing the work of reconstitution. Pumps, 
mine-hoists, gas engines, electric mo- 
tors, etc., are being assembled and 
placed in operation in order first to 
free the mines of water, and clear ou 
the main shafts and drifts. 

When this job is well under way 
and there is some certainty that coal 
can once again be extracted, the ques- 
tion of rebuilding the mining villages 
and reconstructing the surface works 
will be taken up. It is seen, there- 
fore, that considerable time mus‘ 
elapse before there is any necessity 
for purchasing coal-extracting ma- 
chinery for use underground. Some 
of the mines, it is stated, cannot be 
opened again for operation inside of 
two years; many others, it is now 
thought, will be producing some coal 
within six months. American eng 
neers who have surveyed the territory 
believe methods could be introduced 
to speed up the work of reconstruc- 
tion. At one of the principal mines 
of the Lens Coal Mining Co., French 
engineers have said that the water is 
not more than 50 feet below the sur- 
face. This particular shaft is nearly 
1500 feet deep. 

Lens was once a happy and pros- 
perous town. Now to go down into 
the valley east cf Vimy Ridge is like 
descending into hell. The destruction 
is such that no one who hasn't seen 
it can commence to imagine its mag- 
nitude. Around its outer fringes there 
are still the semblances of houses, 
roofless and shattered, but still recog- 
nizable as such. As you go down the 
hill the chaos becomes more and more 
awful until at last nothing remains 
but broken rubble, twisted machinery 
and splintered timber lying in a welter 
of confusion and ruin. 


Diesel Engine Study 


The lesson in economy in power 
production and use which America is 
forced to learn under war conditions 
is inclining a larger number of people 
to consider carefully the claims of 
various types of prime movers, ac- 
cording to the bureau of mines, de- 
partment of the interior. The limits 
of the peculiar field in which each 
engine is pre-eminent constantly 
change with the fluctuating costs of 
fuel, labor, and investment. The 
diesel engine is so far the most 


efficient mechanical device produced 
for changing the heat of fuels into 
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power, says the bureau. That the fuel 
must be in liquid form and, therefore, 
relatively expensive has been one of 
the elements that has so far limited 
its use in competition with power 
plants starting with solid fuel, but 
the rise in price of coal and the in- 
creasing production of burnable 
fluids from coal distillation may at 
any time produce a profound change 
in these relations. 

The bureau of mines has just 
issued Bulletin No. 156, “The Deisel 
Engine, Its Fuels and Its Uses,” by 
Herbert Haas, which is both informa- 
tive and readable and contains the 
facts which the interested reader, 
both nontechnical and technical, most 
desires to know. The characteristics, 
theoretical, mechanical, and  prac- 
tical, of the engines built in this coun- 
try, are given. The chapter on fuels 
desirable for these engines is espe- 
cially valuable and timely. 


Insulated Armature Coils 


Failure of armature-coil insulation 
is the most common cause for gen- 
erator shut downs. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., and other 
manufacturers are now finding mica 
a solution for some of the problems 
of the large capacity, high voltage and 
high-speed designs demanded by the 
up-to-date power plant. Mica is a 
first-class dielectric. Its insulation 
resistance increases with temperature, 
a valuable characteristic for higher- 
temperature work, and in direct con- 
trast with the properties of treated 
tapes, in which the insulation re- 
sistance and loss increases rapidly at 
temperatures above 100 degrees Fahr. 
It is unaffected by temperatures far 
in excess of those encountered in the 
modern, well-ventilated alternator. It 
is impervious to the static discharges 
present in all high-voltage machines. 
It is resilient and retains its resiliency 
indefinitely, thus helping to hold the 
coil tight in its slot. 

Mica is a mineral obtained in the 
form of large crystals. These split 
readily into thin, paralleled sided 
flakes. The flakes are pasted uniform- 
ly on cloth or paper to facilitate 
handling and to provide a mechanical 
support during application. In _ the 
form of a “wrapper,” pasted on large 
sheets of specially treated paper, mica 
is used on various types of alter- 
nating-current generators on the 
straight sides of each armature coil. 
This prgvides insulation between con- 
ductor and iron, the operating voltage 
of the machine determining the num- 


ber of turns, or the thickness of this | 


insulation wall. 
All known insulating materials are 
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relatively poor heat conductors. This 
is equally true of mica and treated 
tapes. Therefore the tighter and the 
thinner the wall, the better the heat 
radiating characteristics of the coil. 
For the lower voltage machine the 
mica wrapper is applied as tightly as 
is possible by hand. For the higher- 
voltage windings, in general 6600 
volts and above, where the insulation 
wall must be relatively thick, special 
patented machines are used which 
apply the wrapper under heat and 
pressure and finish it to a_ solid, 
compact wall. 


Engineering Commission 
Reports on France 


A preliminary report on conditions 
in France has been made by mem- 
bers .of the American engineering 
commission, who recently returned 
from France. The members talked 
informally before the Founders’ so- 
cieties at the Engineering Societies 
building, New York. The conditions 
of the highways were outlined by 
George W. Tillson and the need of 
improved technical education was 
pointed out by Dr. George F. Swain. 
L. B. Stilwell spoke on hydroelectric 
power, and George W. Fuller out- 
lined the requirements for agricul- 
tural rehabilitation. Mr Spillsbury 
spoke on the condition of the coal 
mines at Lens. 

Of special interest was its state- 
ment that there would be no necessity 
for a general mobilization of Ameri- 
can engineers to assist in the work 
of reconstructing the devastated sec- 
tions of France. French engineers, 
with French labor, would undoubt- 
edly accomplish ‘the task, it was as- 
serted. It was also brought out by 
the commission that the French are 
not waiting for the peace conference 
to decide what indemnity Germany 
must pay for the destruction she 
had done in France, but have already 
taken up the work of reconstruction. 

Mr. Spillsbury, in his description 
of conditions at the mines in the 
Lens district, stated that virtually 
nothing remains of the properties 
but twisted masses of steel. He 
said the destruction wrought by the 
Germans was most thorough. 

The commission was invited to 
come to France by the Congress of 
French Engineers, and it sailed from 
this country im December. The 
French desired the co-operation of 
American engineers -in formulating 
a definite reconstruction policy, and, 
according to Dr. Swain, the problems 
considered by the commission were 
those affecting ports, navigable wa- 
terways, roads, agriculture, water 
power and technical education. « 
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War Expands Canadian Steel Output — 





In Four Years Steel Output is Doubled and Pig Iron Production Grows Heavily— 
Enlargement of Electric Furnace Industry is Remarkable—Manufac- 
turers Expect Peace Demands to Absorb Capacity 


URING the four-year period of 
D the war there has been a re- 

markable expansion of the 
Canadian iron and steel industry due 
chiefly to the demand for munitions. 
The output of pig iron has increased 
from 705,972 tons in 1914 to 1,171,789 
tons in 1917, and the production of 
steel ingots and castings has more 
than doubled, having increased from 
743,352 tons in 1914 to 1,736,514 tons 
in 1917. No statistics are available 
as to production during 1918, but a 
careful estimate gives the output of 
steel ingots and castings at approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons, about 1,700,000 
of which have been produced in the 
plants of the Dominion Steel Co., 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., the 
Steel Co. of Canada and the Algoma 
Steel Corp. The remainder is made 
up of castings for munitions manu- 
factured by various smaller plants 
throughout the country. 


Of the total of 2,000,000 tons it is 
estimated that nearly one-half was 
used in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. The first shipment of shells 
from Canada were made in December, 
1914, and by the end of May, 1915, 
approximately 400 establishments were 
engaged in the production of shells 
and their component parts. By No- 
vember, 1915, the imperial govern- 
ment had placed orders for munitions 
to the amount of about $300,000,000. 
Subsequently the imperial munitions 
board was organized, eliminating the 
middleman, and dealing as far as pos- 
sible with those who actually per- 
formed the work. The board under- 
took to purchase and distribute the 
raw material and placed the business 
on a competitive basis. An official 
statement issued by the imperial mu- 
nitions board in August, last gave the 
total value of contracts for shells, raw 
materials and supplies of various 
kinds up to May 31 at $1,200,000,000, 
on account of which $1,000,000,000 had 
been paid out. Of this expenditure 
shells accounted for $664,300,000. The 
total number of shells produced up to 
the end of May was 57,390,000. 


Of 450 factories which in August 
were producing munitions, 150 were 
occupied in machining steel shells and 
in assembling their conrponent parts. 
The latter were produced at the other 


BY PHILLIPS THOMPSON 


300 plants. Up to July 31 approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 tons of steel had been 
received and distributed by the board. 
Since that time, contracts stated to 
average about $30,000,000 per month 
have been given out, and had the war 
continued it was understood that this 
rate would be maintained for some 
months to come. In addition to the 
work undertaken for the British gov- 
ernment, the imperial munitions board 
placed many heavy contracts on be- 
half of the American government with 
Canadian munition manufacturers, the 
material for which was supplied by 
the United States. When the muni- 
tion industry was at its height the 
number of workers employed was es- 
timated at about 300,000. For some 
months before the close of the war, 
however, there was a falling off in 
shel] production, many manufacturers 
reverting to their former lines of 
industry. The number of employes 
affected by the orders to cease work 


cn munitions is probably about 200,- 


000. 


A noticeable feature of the expan- 
sion of the steel industry during the 
war period was the development of 


electric steelmaking, which contrib- 
uted in large measure to the mainte- 
nance of steel deliveries. Electric fut 
naces were installed at Welland, Mon- 
treal, Collingwood, Belleville, Orillia, 


Sherbrooke, Hamilton and _ other 
places. The most important of these 
plants was that of the British Forg- 
ings, Ltd., organized by the imperial 
munitions board. The plant is locat- 
ed in the Ashbridge Bay industrial 
district of Toronto, where construc- 
tion work was begun in February, 
1917, the first steel being made on 
June 16 of that year. It comprises 10 
heroult furnaces operated by electric 
power from Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
raw material used is scrap steel. The 
total capacity of the plant is 300 tons 
per day. It is understood that the 
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plant now will be disposed of to a 
private corporation. The production 
of electric steel in Canada in 1917 
is estimated at 50,000 tons as against 
5625 tons in 1915 and 19,639 in 1916. 
The production for 1918 is expected 
to show a proportionate increase. 
Another branch of production which 
received a marked impetus from war 
requirements is the manufacture of 
ferroalloys. The output of these met- 
als in 1917 was 40,329 tons, as against 
28,628 tons in 1916. The chief alloy 
was ferrosilicon, although spiegel- 
eisen, ferromolybdenum and _ ferro- 
phosphorus were also produced and 
with the exception of the spiegeleisen 
were made in electric furnaces. 
During the later years of the war 
period manufacturers engaged in sup- 
plying the ordinary demands of com- 
merce found themselves badly handi- 
capped by the shortage of iron and 
steel consequent upon embargoes and 
the priority given to munition plants, 
the scarcity and cost of labor and 
recently by the shortage of electric 
power in the section dependent upon 
a supply from Niagara Fails. The 
steel shortage compelled the post- 
ponement of much important con- 
struction work, for which it was im- 
possible to obtain the required mate- 
rial. Railway extensions in contem- 
plation were deferred until after the 
war and much needed repairs and 
improvements in the railway system, 
including the procuring of additional 
rolling stock were postponed. The 
export trade was hampered by em- 
bargoes and the difficulty of securing 
ocean transportation. Consequently 
manufacturers in facing the problems 
of reconstruction are assured of a 
ready market for their output for a 
long time to come. Those manufac- 
turers who while devoting their main 
attention to munitions have continued 
to engage in commercial production, 
are rapidly transferring the labor re- 
leased from work on war material to 
the normal lines. Other plants, which 
have been running short handed dur- 
ing the war, are anxious to imcrease 
their working forces so that a large 
proportion of the 200,000 wage earners 
affected are being provided for with- 
out any special organized effort. 


Outcome of Conferences 


The question of reconstruction was 
the subject of conferences in the 
earlier part of November between 
representatives of the government, 
steel companies, railroads and car- 
building companies. The outcome 
of the conferences indicated a period 
of increasing and continuous activity 
in these industries. The railways are 
much below their requirements in 
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NEW OPEN-HEARTH AND DUPLEX PLANT OF THE ALGOMA STEEL CORP. CONSISTING OF THREE 
75-TON STATIONARY AND ONE 150-TON TILTING OPEN HEARTH FURNACE AND ONE 
20-TON CONVERTER 


given. They are also undermanned, 
and maintenance work and improve- 
ments to be undertaken in the spring 
will require much labor. Orders for 
200,000 tons of steel rails have been 
placed and it is understood further 
orders will be placed later, which 
will keep the steel companies busy 
for many months. To facilitate the 
transfer of labor from points where a 
surplus exists to localities where labor 
is required, a system of federal and 
provisional labor clearing houses is 
being organized. 

The government shipbuilding pro- 
gram which calls for the construction 
of 39 steel freighters, the first of 
which was launched at Montreal Dec. 
3, necessitated a new departure in the 
steel industry. Steel ship plates never 
have been manufactured in Canada. 
Arrangements now have been made 
for temporary supplies of material 
from the United States until the Do- 
minion Steel Corp. completes its ship 
plate mill at Sydney, N. S. This is 
expected to be in operation by the 
summer of 1919. The government 
has contracted with this company for 
a minimum tonnage of 50,000 tons of 
plates annually for a period of five 
years 

The farming implement industry 
promises to experience a great expan- 
sion in view of the necessity for in- 
creased agricultural production and 
the influx of settlers in the West. 
Owing to wartime restrictions in the 
use Of steel, jobbers’ stocks have been 
reduced to a minimum. The pur- 
chasing power of the farmers was 
never so great as at present and with 
every inducement to increase produc- 
tion, a heavy demand during the com- 
ing season is anticipated. The Mas- 


cars for which heavy orders will be* sey-Harris Co., the leading agricultural 


e 


implement manufacturer of Canada, 
has increased its staff by 500 men 
and is establishing a branch plant at 
Weston, near Toronto, where 1000 
additional men, principally skilled 
workers, will be employed. In addi- 
tion to supplying the domestic mar- 
ket the company is making prepara- 
tions for a large export trade. 


Look for Export Business 


The leading iron and steel manu- 
facturers anticipate some expansion in 
their export business owing to the 
reconstruction needs of the devastated 
areas in Belgium, France and Serbia. 
Railroad equipment, machinery of all 
kinds and hardware will be required 
in enormous quantities. Lloyd Har- 
ris has been commissioned by the 
Canadian government to establish a 
Canadian trade mission in Londan to 
secure for Canada’s share of the 
European construction orders. A 
further step has just been taken in 
the appointment of a commission with 
headquarters at Ottawa to co-operate 
with the Canadian trade mission in 
London. This body, consisting of 
Sir Charles Gordon, of Montreal, 
chairman; Charles B. McNaught, of 
Toronto, and H. B. Thomson, of 
Victoria, B. C., will attend to the pur- 
chase of Canadian products on behalf 
of any government, distribute among 
producers and orders received from 
abroad, and confer with the interallied 
board or other accredited agencies as 
may be considered advisable. Mr. 
Gordon, the chairman, has had ex- 
ceptional experience during the war 
in placing orders for the imperial 
government. 

Then consensus of opinion among 
leading manufacturers is that the re- 
adjustment to a peace basis will be 
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effected quickly and with compara- 
tively little friction. The readjustment of 
values is regarded as likely to be 
gradual as wages, the principal fac- 
tor of cost, cannot be greatly reduced 
until the cost of living is consider- 
ably lowered, which in view of the 
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demands of Europe for food and 
clothing is a long way in the future. 
Manufacturers have heavy orders 
which will take some time to liqui- 
date, and materials for steel manu- 
facture bought at war prices have 
been purchased for some months 
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ahead. High freights for imported 
goods will continue to maintain high 
prices. All things considered the de- 
cline in prices naturally looked for 
with the return of peace is likely 
to be as gradual as was the increase 
in the cost of production. 


Gang Drill Designed for Heavy Work 


ULTIPLE spindle, or gang, drills 
M are among the most useful la- 
bor-saving tools to be found in 

any manufacturing plant as their in- 
stallation enables the reduction engineer 
to handle work calling for drilling opera- 
tions in the minimum amdunt of time. 
This is due to the fact that several holes 
can be drilled or reamed simultaneously. 


The machine shown in the @ccompany- 
ing illustration is a multiple spindle 
sliding head installation equipped with 
four heads, and is designed for heavy 
duty throughout. It is a product of the 
Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, Ill. The 
base of this machine is cast in one. piece 
of heavy section throughout. On _ its 
upper surface are mounted the four col- 
umns carrying the drill spindle heads, 
while two vertical surfaces at the front 
are planed and scraped to accommodate 
the platen. This member has a vertical 
adjustment of 14% inches and is raised 
and lowered through the medium of 
three elevating screws. These screws 
are actuated by means of spiral gearing 
from a horizontal shaft. 

The head at the extreme left is sta- 
tionary, while the other three can be 
moved and clamped to accommodate the 
material to be worked upon. This fea- 
ture is designed to promote rapid pro- 
duction as the machine can be set to 
drill simultaneously four holes which 
have varying center-to-center dimensions. 
The minimum adjustment between any 
two spindles is 18 inches, while the 
maximum adjustment between the two 
outer spindles is 96 inches. 

The machine is provided with geared 
drives throughout; the only belt in use 
being the driving belt from the line 
shaft. A countershaft is dispensed with. 
The tight and loose pulleys and the belt 
shifting mechanism is mounted directly 
on the machine, thus making a self-con- 
tained unit. 

Each spindle is provided with eight 
geared feeds and speeds, all of which 
are independent of each other. A bevel 
gear is mounted on the driving shaft, 
this gear being driven by an expanding 
friction clutch and controlled by means 
of the vertical level shown at the left 
near the base of the head. Through this 
medium, the spindle may be started or 
stopped by throwing the clutch either 


in or out without shifting the speed 
change gears. 

As modern drilling calls for the liberal 
use of lubricant, this machine is pro- 
vided with an oil pump attachment for 
delivering the cutting lubricant directly 
to the work. Two large reservoir tanks 
are provided to take care of the ample 
supply of lubricant necessary in heavy 
drilling operations. 

The machine has a capacity up to and 
including 2-inch holes in solid steel and 
it can be utilized to bore cast iron cyl- 
inders up to and including 8 inches. The 
maximum distance from spindle to platen 
is 37% inches. 


Safety Engineers Meet 


At the fourth annual meeting of 
the Society of Ohio Safety Engineers, 
held in Cleveland recently, J. M. 
Woltz, of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., was re- 
elected chairman; A. C. Cook, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, vice chair- 
man; E. R. Rose, Republic Iron & 


Steel Co., Youngstown, secretary and 
treasurer, and Wallace Dunn, the Re- 
public Rubber Co., Youngstown, as- 


sistant secretary and treasurer. Re- 


ports from the various committees of 
their activities during the year, were 
read. The meeting was a successful 
one and closed with a dinner at the 
Cleveland chamber of commerce. 


Donner Steel’s Operations 


The Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has 
been operating since the first of the 
year one blast furnacé at Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and since Jan. 21 only one at 
Buffalo. The company is operating 
its mills as orders materialize. Last 
week the 14-inch merchant mill was 
in commission and next week both the 
plate and 14-inch merchant mills are 
in operation. The company is now 
employing altogether 1250 men, where- 
as prior to the signing of the armis- 
tice it had from 2500 to 2800 men 
on its payrolls. 
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ALL GEARED DRIVES AND QUICKLY ADJUSTABLE SPINDLES ARE FEATURED IN THIS MACHINE 
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New 
Tool Stee 


Developed by Research 


r r HE desire of all users of chisel 

steel and impact tools is for 

a metal that is as near fool- 
proof in heat-treatment as possible 
and which in addition will not fail in 
use. The Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., has developed a new 
steel which it claims meets these re- 
quirements. 

When hardened this steel may be 
bent over the edge of an anvil, if 
hammered carefully. Owing to the 
fact that it is believed tools made of 
it will withstand any usage to which 
they may be subjected in actual serv- 
i estimated that its use will 
result in a large saving in the cost 
of reforging. It is said that a chisel 
made of this steel will do the same 
work as originally after one forging, 
and its salvage value would approxi- 
mate its first cost. The steel flows 
when heated from a bright 
red to an orange color, and may be 
forged with ease.. It has been found 
that the efficiency of the steel is not 
diminished by overheating, in the us- 
ual understanding of the term; in 
fact, the hotter it is made, the harder 
it gets, when quenched in either oil 
or water. 


ice, it is 


readily 








The steel was developed by P. A. 
E. Armstrong, vice president of the 
Ludlum company. It is made of 
orthodox alloys but arranged within 
certain critical zones in order to make 
martensite the predominating struc- 
ture. While martensite is one of the 
hardest structures, it also is one of 
the most brittle. In the new steel 
it retains its hardness but loses its 
brittleness. 

Fig. 3 is a microphotograph of the 
new steel showing an austenite-mar- 
tensite structure of unusual characteris- 
tics. Each grain appears to be made 
up of a large number of smaller grains 
and it practically is impossible to state 
whether the individual grain is so small 


that it cannot be seen clearly even 
under high magnification. 
Fig. 4 shows the same piece of 


steel drawn. The size of the grain has 
not been changed, but troostite has been 
liberated. The ground mass of the struc- 
ture is martensite, a little more definite- 
ly marked than in Fig. 3. Strangely 
enough, the troostite shown in Fig. 4 is 
not the usual troostite, which always 
starts globular in shape. This has led 


to the supposition that it may not be 
troostite, although it certainly is not 





sorbite. It seems to have structural 
peculiarities individual to itself. In 
fact, the structure is so unusual that 
metallography has not been developed 
sufficiently to form a comprehensive 
nomenclature covering it, so it is only 
possible to guess at a name for the 
structure. 

It is well known that martensite is 
more than file hard but is also very 
brittle. Troostite is a softer structure 
and exceedingly tough. This new struc- 
ture, however, is quite as hard as mar- 
tensite and tougher than troostite. 

Fig. 1 shows a chisel made of the 
new steel which was bent when driven 
into a block of 0.35 per cent carbon 
steel by a machine hammer. The 
chisel was taken to an anvil, bent 
still further, bent straight and then 
bent in the opposite direction, still 
remaining unbroken and too hard 
and resistant to be scratched with a 
file. 

At the left in Fig. 2 is a square 
prick punch made out of %-inch 
square material and driven through a 
2%-inch block of 0.35 per cent carbon 
steel. In the center is a block of 
0.35 per cent carbon steel, 1% inches 
square, with a %-inch curved prick 

















FIG, 2-—CHISELS DRIVEN THROUGH 0.85 PER CENT CARBON STEEL—THE CHISEL IN THE CENTER ILLUSTRATION WAS PREVIOUSLY CURVED AND 
RETAINED ITS CURVE WHEN DRIVEN THROUGH THE BLOCK 
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FIG. 3—AUSTENITE-MARTENSITE OF UNUSUAL STRUCTURE SHOWN 


—PHOTOMICROGRAPH REPRESENTING PRACTICALLY ONE GRAIN, 


punch driven through so that it re- 
mained curved all the way. At the 
right is a %-inch octagon chisel 
driven through a block of 0.35 per 
cent carbon steel 2% inches thick. 
Both the punch and chisel are file 
hard. 

The steel is particularly recommend- 
ed by its makers in shipbuilding, 
bridgebuilding and railroad shops, es- 
pecially for pneumatic chisels, bead- 
ing tools and rivet snaps, as it will 
not break under the head or at the 
fillet. Cape chisels made of the steel 
can be bent without breaking. It is 
claimed that the steel will cut armor 
plate, nickel rivets and alloy steel 
billets satisfactorily, and will chisel 
cut steel that is almost file hard. 

An unusual property of the steel 
is displayed in rolling. Practically 
all steels when being rolled have a 
fantail edge, due to the fact that the 
steel is driven more on the outside 
than the inside, thus giving the end 
of the bar the appearance of a “ser- 
pent’s mouth.” The pressure in roll- 
ing the new steel affects the inside 
more than the outside, and the steel 
in the center is squeezed out, giving 
the end of the bar a “rat-tail” appear- 
ance. 


No Accumulation 


Shown in Benzol, Toluol and Naphtha 
Due to Motor Demand 


New York, Feb. 22.—While the 
output of all coal tar products has 
been considerably reduced since the 
signing of the armistice, the least 
curtailment has been in toluol, ben- 
zol and solvent naphtha. Instead of 
being separated as before, however, 
most of the output of these products 
is being sold in natural mixture for 


LARGER BEING SURROUNDED BY TROOSTITE 


use as motor fuel. So large are the 
possibilities of the motor fuel market 
proving that there is no tendency 
toward accumulation of these products. 
Prices continue unchanged at 20 to 
25 cents per gallon for both benzol 
and solvent naphtha, and at 25 to 35 
cents per gallon for toluol, depend- 
ing on the quality. 

On account of the poor demand, 
the output of naphthalin has been 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol ......ccccscccceeees $0.20 to 25 
Tete ncccccccccccccccvesscee -25to .35 
Solvent maphtha ......sesccvees 0.20te .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plants 
a oe No market 
Naphthalin, flake ..........++. $0.08%4 to .08% 
Naphthalin, balls ............ .10% te .11% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............. $4.45 to 4.55 
Contract 
Pure bemsol 2... cece cccccccees $0.20 to .25 
SD dabedic cadbidccoreced sis 25to .35 
Bolvent maphtha «......-cscceees 20te .25 
. Per Pound at Producers Plant 
nen... .o cbWése ss obiesse bases No market 
Naphthalin, flake ............ $0.08%4 to .09% 
Naphthaiin, balls ............ 10% te .11% 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
» Sulphate of ammonia..........6...5.- nominal 











cut by about 33 1/3 per cent. The 
lower -prices which recently became 
effective, however, have resulted in an 
improved volume of business. Naph- 
thalin in flakes is bringing 8% to 
9% cents per pound, while balls are 
held at 11% to 12% cents. As pre- 
viously stated, the output of phenol 
has been entirely stopped by all pro- 
ducers, due to the absolute lack of 
demand. Phenol probably could be 
had at something under 15 cents per 
pound, 


BY MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF NEW TOOL STEEL. ONE GRAIN HAS BEEN OUTLINED 
TO SHOW ITS. BOUNDARY, EACH OF THESE GRAINS APPARENTLY BEING MADE UP OF A LARGE NUMBER OF SMALLER GRAINS. FIG. 4 


EACH GROUP OF SMALL GRAINS THAT GO TO MAKE UP THE 


In sulphate of ammonia the tone is 
weak due to the tendency toward 
accumulation of stocks. Some ex- 
port business was booked this week 
and a few small domestic sales were 
made, but this business did not ag- 
gregate large. Sulphate of ammonia 
may be quoted at around $4.45 to 
$4.55 per 100 pounds. 


Engineers Begin Quarterly 
All-Day Meetings 


More than 250 members attended 
the first quarterly all-day conventior 
of the Cleveland Engineering society 
section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held at Cleve 
land, Feb. 4. The meetings will be 
held regularly, and a series of inter- 
esting and instructive papers and 
plant visitations has been prepared. 

G. W. Shem, Alliance Machine Co., 
Alliance, O., discussed “Electric Trav- 
ering Crane Development” and showed 
the progress in design and manufac- 
ture made under the pressure of war 
conditions. The paper was _ illus- 
trated. Prof. H. E. Simmons, Akron, 
O., delivered an instructive address on 
“Rubber and its Manufacture.” Col. 
J. R. McQuigg told of “Some Experi- 
ences of Engineers in France” in an 
address following the luncheon. The 
members made an inspection trip to 
the new plant of the National Acme 
Mfg. Co., where the manufacture of 
modern screw machines was studied 
The meeting closed with a dinner at 
which Dr. Charles S. Howe, presi- 
dent of the Case School of Applied 
Science, presided. Addresses were de- 
livered by C. A. Otis, of the war 
industries board, and by Lieut. Col. 
G. M. Barnes, ordnance department, 
who gave “An Illustrated Account of 
How the Big Guns Were Developed.” 
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Mining Engineers Meet in New York 


Important Metallurgical and Scientific Problems Discussed—Name of Society 
Changed to American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
—Domestic Manganese a Valuable Peace Asset 


N account of the growing im- 
O portance of its work in metal- 
lurgical fields, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, at its 
annual convention at the Engineering 
Societies’ building, New York, Feb. 
17 to 20, changed its name to the 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical: Engineers. In keeping 
with the policy which led to this 


change, the array of papers on metal- 


lurgical topics submitted at this con-. 


vention was imposing. An interesting 
feature of the session on welding, held 
jointly with the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, was an an- 
nouncement by Comfort A. Adams, 
who presided, of the decision to or- 
ganize a new society to be known as 
the American Welding association. 
The new association, Professor Adams 
said, is to continue the work con- 
ducted by the welding committee of 
the Emergency Fleet corporation. It 
is proposed, he said, that the Amer- 
ican Welding association will con- 
stitute a bureau on welding in which 
all societies, companies and _inter- 
ested government departments will be 
represented. 

Wednesday night was the, occasion 
of the annual banquet and reception 
to the sew president, held at the 
Biltmore hotel. The new president is 
Horace V. Winchell, geologist, St. 
Paul, Minn. Other officers elected 
were as follows: Vice presidents, 
Edwin Ludlow, Lansford, Pa., and A. 
R. Ladoux, New York; directors, J. 
V. W. Reynders, New York, George 
D. Barron, Rice, N. Y., Charles Frank, 
New York, Louis S. Cales, Ray, Ariz., 
and S. A. Eastern, Kellogg, Idaho. 


Progress in Metallurgy 


Considerable progress in iron and 


steel metallurgy, from a laboratory 
standpoint, has been made during 
recent months as revealed by the 


papers read at the iron and steel ses- 
sions. A _ notable contribution was 
that by H. V. Doerr, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, whose paper was entitled 
“Does Forging Increase Specific 
Density of Steel?” While it is the 
opinion of the men engaged in the 
business that forging greatly com- 
presses or consolidates sceel, said Mr. 
Doerr, his experiments indicated that 
there can be little or no change in 
the density when the steel initially is 


free from cavities. It is only in 
the case of spongy or porous steel 
that a distinct compressive effect is 
noted after forging. 

Another unusual paper read at this 
session was that by Samuel L. Hoyt 
on “Static, Dynamic and Notch 
Toughness.” A _ property of steel 
which appears to have received least 
consideration is toughness, said Mr. 
Hoyt, due possibly to the fact that 
toughness is regarded as a qualitative 
property or as one that parallels 
ductility. Erroneously, we have be- 
come accustomed to judging the 
toughness of the material from its 
behavior in tensile or similar tests. 
An examination of such machines as 
locomotives, automobiles, gas engines, 
steam engines, etc., reveals an amaz- 
ingly large number of notches and in 
many such cases the material com- 
posing the parts should have a high 
degree of notch toughness to insure 
against failure. The logical tests for 
such materials, and the only one 
capable of yielding results, said Mr. 
Hoyt, is the notched bar test. This 
test should supplement the usual 
tensile or hardnéss test, and its re- 
sults used as an index of the re- 
sistance of the material to the notch 
effect. 

William C. Coffin, vice president, 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh,  sub- 
mitted a paper on “Water-Cooled 
Equipment for Open Hearth Steel 


Furnaces.” In general, he said, water 
cooling devices for open hearth steel 
furnaces should follow the lines em- 
ployed in iron blast furnaces. They 
should not, in a practical sense, be 
exposed on the inside of a furnace, 
nor tend to slow up operations, but 
should only absorb the heat that 
would otherwise be radiated in the 
air. They should be placed where 
they have a brick covering and where 
the covering may be kept hard in 
order to increase the life of the fur- 
nace. 

J. E. Johnson Jr., presented a paper 
on the “Davidson Process of Casting 
Formed Tools.” This was published in 
the Feb. 13 issue of Tue Iron Trane 
Review, page 435. A paper by J. W. 
Richards on “The Shimer Case-Harden- 
ing Process” also was published in the 
Feb. 13 issue of Tue Iron Trave- Re- 
view, page 437. A paper entitled “Flaky 
and Woody Fractures in Nickel-Steel 
Gun Forgings” was presented by 


Charles E. Clayton, Francis B.. Foley 
and Francis B. Laney. 

In the session of the national re- 
search council, which was presided over 
by Dr. H. M. Howe, the papers which 
received most attention were those by 
P. H. Royster on “Production of Ferro- 
manganese in the Blast Furnace,” and 
by Samuel L. Hoyt, on “The Use. of 
Manganese Alloys in Open-Hearth 
Practice.” The paper by Mr. Royster 
was published in the Feb.6 issue of THE 
Iron Trape Review, page 405. Mr. 
Hoyt’s paper covered the work of the 
war minerals investigation, manganese 
section, of the bureau of mines, to de- 
termine the most effective ways of 
utilizing domestic manganese in order 
to make it possible, during the war, to 
restrict the amount of shipping devoted 
to the importation of foreign manga- 
nese ore, Ags a result of this investiga- 
tion, it was advanced that there are 
three methods that commend themselves 
for utilizing domestic manganese ores 
in open-hearth furnaces. The first is 
the use of a molten spiegel mixture for 
deoxidation and recarburization. The 
second is the practice of melting and 
refining the steel bath so as to secure 
a comparatively high residual manga- 
nese content, about 0.3 per cent manga- 
nese. The third is the use of mianganese 
alloys’ containing silicon. Mr. Hoyt’s 
paper outlined the most effective meth- 
ods of applying these three methods. 

Problems involved in the concentra- 
tion and utilization of domestic low- 
grade manganese were discussed by 
Edmund Newton in the session on min- 
ing, milling and geology. He defined 
manganese ore as material containing 
over 35 per cent manganese and suit- 
able for the manufacture of 70 per cent 
ferromanganese. Manganiferous iron 
ore he defined as containing less manga- 
nese and more iron. Mr. Newton's 
paper described the domestic ore de- 
posits and discussed the concentration 
of domestic low grade ores, together 
with the factors controlling the possibil- 
ities of concentration. 


Welding Receives Attention 


S. W. Miller of the Rochester Weld- 
ing Works, Rochester, N. Y., presented 
the leading paper at the session on 
welding. Mr. Miller's, paper was en- 
titled “The Path of Rupture in Steel 
Fusion Welds,” and it was illustrated by 
nearly 100 lantern slides showing the 
structure of typical welds as well as 
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their behavior during rupture. His in- 
vestigations showed that the first evi- 
dence of strain in any weld occurs 
where visible defects exist in the weld, 
such as films of oxide around the 
grains, or around small particles of 
metal as in electric welds. He stated 
that welding materials low in carbon 
appear to give a much less columnar 
structure in gas welds than others; 
furthermore, in electric welds the struc- 
ture usually is more columnar than in 
gas welds, due to the more rapid cool- 
ing of electric welds. Any material that 
preserves the pearlitic structure in a gas 
weld, such as vanadium or manganese, 
seems to produce more columnar grains. 
Aluminum, in considerable quantities in 
electric welds, makes the grains exces- 
sively columnar. If there are no de- 
fects in the weld, Mr. Miller said, the 
first appearauce of distortion varies with 
the kind of weld and the material from 
which it is made. In oxyacetylene 
welds, made with pure iron or low- 
carbon material, in which practicaily all 
the carbon is burned out during the 
welding, and where there. is but little 
if any manganese or vanadium, slip 
bands appear in the grains first, but 
there is seldom any evidence of rupture 
at the grain boundaries. In all electric 
welds and in oxy-acetylene welds made 
with material containing considerable 
carbon, or considerable quantities of 
manganese or vanadium, the path of 
rupture imvariably is along the grain 
boundary. Mr. Miller’s tests showed 
that oxy-acetylene welds made with 
material containing 0.15 per cent carbon 
and 0.15 per cent vanadium, or with 
material containing 0.15 per cent carbon 
and 0.50 per cent manganese are just 
as brittle as electric welds, if not more 
so. At the same time,- such oxy- 
acetylene welds are also much higher 
in tensile strength than welds made with 
low carbon material free from manga- 
nese and vanadium. Mr. Miller expressed 


the opinion that the brittleness in gas | 


welds can be removed by heat treat- 
ment, although he was not certain about 
the effect of heat treatment on electric 
welds. 


Welding Mild Steel 


H. M. Hobart, chairman of the weld- 
ing research subcommittee of the weld- 
ing committee of the Emergency Fleet 
corporation, in a paper entitled “Weld- 
ing Mild Steel,” described extensively 
the investigations undertaken by the 
welding research subcommittee to ex- 
tend the use of welding in the construc- 
tion of merchant ships. Mr. Hobart 
stated that the field for fusion welding 
and spot welding is enormous, inchiding 
all structures where steel is employed, 
but he warned engineers against the 
premature endorsement of the use of 
fusion welding or spot welding in con- 
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structions where the consequences of 
failure involye serious menace to life 
and property. 

In a paper entitled “Welding as a 
Process in Ship Construction” S. V. 
Goodall pointed té the necessity for a 
reduction in the cost of shipbuilding. 
He stated that as riveting is one of 
the most expensive items of construc- 
tion the substitution of welding for 
riveting would decrease the cost of 
construction considerably. To the lim- 
ited extent to which electric welding has 
been tried, it has been found successful, 
Mr. Goodall siid, but shipbuilders have 
not as yet adopted welding to a large 
extent for the reason, he believed, that 
they know that welds are lacking in 
uniformity, and it is impossible to tell 
when a joint is good or bad. 


Manganese Bronze From Scrap 


The production of manganese bronze 
from scrap metals was recognized by the 
Institute of* Metals division as a par- 
ticularly interesting and important prob- 
lem at this time in view of the likelihood 
that during the next few years of recon- 
struction the country will be flooded 
with many by-products and much scrap, 
resulting from the extensive operations 
carried on during the war. P. E. Mc- 
Kinney, in a paper entitled “Manganese 
Bronze,” discussed this subject and an- 
alyzed the possibilities that lie in the 
proper development of methods for 
manufacturing manganese bronze by 
more economical methods. 


The tremendous progress which has 
been made in recent months in de- 
termining the effect of temperature, 
deformation, and grain size on the 
mechanical properties of metals, was 
revealed in an important paper by Zay 
Jeffries, Aluminum Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, carrying forward the work whose 
beginning was impressively outlined by 
Mr. Jeffries during the foundry con- 
vention at Milwaukee last October. 
Since then, Mr. Jeffries’ experiments in 
tungsten have been extended and the 
same thorough investigations have been 
made with iron and copper. His inves- 
tigations enabled him to announce the 
tollowing important conclusions: 


The cohesion of the amorphous phase 
of a substance is substantially zero at 
the melting point, while the cohesion of 
the crystalline phase is considerable at 
the melting point. 

The co-efficient of expansion of the 
amorphous and crystalline phases of a 
substance, in general, should vary in- 
versely as their cohesion. 

If a non-allotropic metal is worked 
below its recrystallization temperature, its 
elongation and tenacity increase below 
the temperature at which it was de- 
formed and decrease above it up to the 
recrystallization temperature. 

The rate of deformation of the amor- 
phous phase with a given absolute cohe- 
sion is much less than that of the 
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crystalline phase at a temperature of 
equal cohesion, 


The mechanical properties of iron can 
be explained best by assuming that an 
allotropic change occurs between room 
temperature and 450 degrees Cent. 


Lillian Erksine, investigator of occu- 
pational diseases for the New Jersey 
bureau of hygiene and sanitation, spoke 
on the need of a campaign of education 
outlining approved pracfices and equip- 
ment whereby the employer may safe- 
guard the health of his workers, thereby 
reducing labor turnover and increasing 
productive efficiency. This paper con- 
tained standards for application in brass 
and bronze foundries particularly, and 
recounted what now is recognized as the 
best practice developed as a result of 
the investigations in foundry sanitation 
during the past two decades. 

J. L. McK. Yardley, general engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., in a paper entitled “Notes on Elec- 
tric Furnace Problems,” pointed out two 
general classes of problems in connec- 
tion with electric furnaces: First, those 
relating to the best utilization of the 
electrical power inside the furnace, and 
second, those connected with the bring- 
point 
paper 


ing of electrical power to the 
where it is to be utilized. His 
included considerable data compiled as 
a result of his tests. 

Problems of readjustment, said Thomas 
T. Read, in his paper on “Mental Fac- 
tors in Industrial Organization,” may be 
subdivided, in the war, 
into those involving material and those 
Of the two, 
difficult 


vocabulary of 


centering about personnel. 
the latter group is more 
obscure. 


and 


Charter Chain Merger 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—The United 
States Chain & Forging Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, a merger of several of the 
larger chain producing companies of 
the country, has been incorporated 
under the laws of The 
company which is capitalized for $8,- 
000,000, will take over the James 
McKay Co., chain manufacturer, of 
Pittsburgh; the Hayden-Corbett Co., 
of Columbus, O., and Huntington, 
W. Va.; the S. G. Taylor Chain 
Co., of Chicago, and the National 
Chain Co., of Marietta, O. 

Combination of these interests will 
make the company the leading 
chain producing organization of the 
country. It is reported that the new 
company proposes to build and equip 
an electric welding plant in the Pitts- 
burgh district and that the plans 
now are being prepared. Robert J. 
McKay is president, and J. T. Cor- 
bett chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the company. 


Delaware. 
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Unemployment Figures Mere Guess 


Astounding Disclosures by The Jron Trade Review Establish Haphazard and Fictitious Basis of Dis- 
quieting Reports of Idleness by Federal Employme..t Service—Cleveland, is Amaz- 
ing Example of Spurious Estimates—Subtle Propaganda Indicated 





How Government Obtains Figures on Unemployment 








 Beueney facts were disclosed by an investigation of 
how the United States employment service ob- 
tained its figures on unemployment in the United 
States, the report that 75,000 are idle in Cleveland— 
more than one-fourth of the total in the United States 
—focusing attention on Cleveland: 

That the estimate of 75,000 unemployed in Cleve- 
land was the “guess” of the city-state-federal free em- 
ployment bureau at Cleveland. 

That a representative of the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor gave the bureau figures on unemployment 
and aided the bureau in compiling its “guess.” 

That the federation’s representative suggested to 
the head of the bureau that he forward the “guess” 
as a report to the state headquarters of the United 
States employment service. 

That they’ were forwarded, and subsequently an- 
nounced by the United States employment service 
at Washington as coming from the community labor 
board at Cleveland. 

That the federation’s representative insists he still 
is a member of the commiunity labor board, although 
the board, of which he was a member, resigned at 


the conclusion of hostilities, the employers’ repre- 
sentative and the government’s representative being 
no longer associated with the board. 

That the employment service claims that “the 
board” is still forwarding its periodical reports on 
the status of labor in Cleveland. 

That the federation’s representative denies sending 
any reports to the federal employment service, but 
admits that he suggested that the city-state-federal 
employment bureau forward a report to the state 
headquarters. 

That this trades union representative now denies 
responsibility for the official estimate as given out at 
Washington. 

That the city-state-federal employment service de- 
nies responsibility for the annotincement from Wash- 
ington and claims that the federation’s representative 
is responsible for it. 

That the- bureau admits the figures were “all a 
guess.” 

That the announcement is an exaggeration by at 
least 50 per cent over the actual state of unem- 
ployment in Cleveland. 
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OW does the government ob- 
tain its figures on unemploy- 


ment which it is announcing 
at regular intervals through the 
United States employment service? 


Are the figures obtained by careful, 
impartial investigation such as would 
give to them the character of being a 
true index to the unemployment sit- 
uation, or are they compiled from 
haphazard guesses and_ estimates, 
made by irresponsible persons or by 
those who in all probability are actu- 
ated by motives other than for the 
common good? Are the figures 
tainted with trade unions propaganda; 
are so-called labor leaders padding 
them and otherwise influencing their 
compilation with some subtle purpose 
in mind? And is the government ap- 
proving and issuing as a true census 
a mass of spurious statistics and mis- 
statements? 

As serious doubt and _ suspicion 
have been expressed throughout the 
country regarding the government's 
figures and the methods employed in 
obtaining them, Tae Iron Trape Re- 
view sought to get at the facts of the 
situation to give a clear answer to the 
questions which employers are asking 
after each succeeding bombardment 
of reports from the federal employ- 


ment service. Employers frankly state 
that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment, but they insist that the state- 
ments sent out from Washington are 
greatly exaggerated. They claim the 
situation is such that in ordinary 
times it necessarily would not be con- 
sidered serious; that there is nothing 
alarming about it now except that 
labor agitators are making use of it 
to accomplish some purpose not en- 
tirely clear, and are deliberately in- 


flating the figures to frighten the pub-~ 


lic and intimidate public officials. 
This opinion practically is unanimous 
among the leading employers’ in the 
largest industrial districts of the coun- 
try. 


Union’s Representative is Whole Board 


Many employers of large numbers 
of men who are in a position to ob- 
tain a correct perspective have ex- 
pressed amazement at the govern- 
ment’s figures. They would like to 
know how they originated and how 
they “got by” an important federal 
agency. In the latest report of the 
employment service it is stated that 
Cleveland has the largest number of 
unemployed among all the industrial 
districts of the country, the number 
being 75,000. Tue Iron Trape Review, 


therefore, selected this district for 
an examination of the system for 
collecting the figures and for an 
analysis of the latter. 

The federal employment service 
states that it receives weekly re- 
ports on unemployment in Cleveland 
through the local community labor 
board, a system which is followed 
generally throughout the country. The 
board consisted originally of a rep- 
resentative of the employers, a rep- 
resentative of the local labor organ- 
izations and a representative of the 
government. After the termination 
of the war the board resigned, but the 
representative chosen by the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, J. F. Malley, 
later changed his mind and decided 
to remain “on” the board. His rea- 
son for his action was that the 
federation would not permit him to 
resign. 

The other two members believed 
the board had gone out of existence; 
they were in no way responsible for 
the sensational reports emanating 
from Washington regarding unem- 
ployment in Cleveland, much less the 
latest report placing the number of 
unemployed at 75,000. They consider 
the figure a gross exaggeration, and 
it was this apparent disposition on 
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the part of organized labor to “pad” 
the figures that led them to resign. 
The board having been a wartime 
organization and having fulfilled its 
functions as such, the employers’ rep- 
resentative and the “neutral” member 
did not propose to continue it as a 
tool of organized labor or lend their 
influence to its propaganda. 

Despite the fact that the resigna- 
tions of the two members of the 
board were tendered through the reg- 
ular official channels, J. B. Densmore, 
director general of the United States 
employment service, insists that the 
service is obtaining its figures on 
unemployment through the board as 
originally constituted. In response 
to a letter of inquiry, Mr. Densmore 
stated, under date of Feb. 17: 


The reports showing surpluses of 


‘labor in the various cities in Ohio 


(and especially Cleveland) are wired 
weekly to Mr. L. K. Frank, indus- 
trial conditions section, war trade 
board, Washington, D. C., from the 
community labor board of the United 
States employment service, depart- 
ment of labor, at Cleveland. his 
community labor board is composed 
of a representative of labor, a rep- 
resentative of the employers, and a 
chairman, Father Francis P. Moran, 
pastor of St. Francis church, ap- 
pointed to represent the federal gov- 
ernment. 

In figuring the number of workers 
(both male and female) in Cleveland, 
it does not seem that census figures 
can be used. The census estimate 
of the population in Cleveland July 
1, 1918 is 810,306. It is known, how- 
ever, that many workers came - into 
Ohio without having brought their 
families. For this reason it would 
not seem justifiable to take the com- 
monly accepted ratio of one-fifth to 
determine from the population what 
would be the wage-earning popula- 
tion. The estimate of unemployment 
does seem high; whether or not 
it is too high cannot be judged from 
Washington; and the estimate is sent 
in weekly from a board as above 
noted which consists of a representa- 
tive of (1) Labor, (2) Employers, 
and (3) Federal Government. 


All Deny Responsibility 


This leter would seem to put the 
responsibility for the figures on the 
community labor board as a whole, 
when, as a matter of fact the board 
consists of one member, a_ repre- 
sentative of the trade unions. 

An effort to place the responsibility 
for the sending of the estimate of 
75,000 unemployed from Cleveland to 
Washington brought to light a re- 
markable state of affairs. Neither 
Mr. Malley nor Charles F. Arndt, 
superintendent of the city-state-fed- 
eral free employment office at Cleve- 
land, would admit being responsible 
for the “official” estimate as given out 
by the federal employment service, 
although both stated that the figure 
75,000 was compiled by them jointly. 
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They had -conferred frequently on 
the subject and from their observa- 
tions and “investigations” had de- 
cided that 75,000 was about right. 
But who sent the figure to Wash- 
ington? “Not I,” said Mr. Malley. 
“Not I,” said Mr. Arndt, adding: 
“Mr. Malley must have sent them to 
Washington, as the community labor 
board makes the report and Mr. 
Malley is on the board.” 

The statements’ of Mr. Densmore 
and Mr. Arndt were submitted to 
Mr. Malley. 

“The community labor board never 
made a report direct to Washington,” 
said Mr. Malley. “The board made 
its reports to the state headquarters 





Business Organizes to 


Investigate 
ROUSED by the United States 
employment’s service’s an- 


nouncement that 75,000 persons are 
out of employment in Cleveland, 
the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city held a meeting Tuesday, Feb. 
11, to pave the way for a determina- 
tion of the facts. One hundred rep- 
resentative employers attended the 
meeting and the concensus of 
opinion was that the federal serv- 
ice’s estimate was a gross exaggera- 
tion. A committee was appointed 
to inquire more thoroughly into the 
report, to place the responsibility 
for it and to bring to light the 
actual status of labor in Cleveland. 
Those who spoke ‘condemned the 
service for giving prestige to alarm- 
ing misstatements, which, they 
pointed out could not help but have 
a harmful effect on industry at a 
critical period when agitators are 
Seizing every opportunity to pro- 
mote strife. The committee chosen 
is composed of the following: 
Alexander C. Brown, Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., chairman; Col. 
D. H. Pond, chairman of the civil- 
tan relief committee; C. L. Brad- 
ley, vice president of the Union- 
Commerce National Bank, who was 
chairman of the mayor's building 
unemployment committee; H. B. 
Bole, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co.; 
E. C. Henn, National Acme Mfg. 
Co.; Alexander Printz, Printsz- 
Biederman & Co., manufacturers of 
women’s garments; J. E. Kreps, 
Union Relling Mills Co.; Ed 
Adams, Cleveland Hardware Co.; 
Erie Hopwood, newspaper editor; 
Warren Stone, chief of the 
Brotherhood .of Locomotive En- 
gineers; Paul Feiss, vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Munson Havens, secretary, mem- 
bers ex-officio. 
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of the federal employment service at 
Columbus, O., and I have not made 
a report to Columbus since the other 
members resigned from the board.” 

“Did you suggest to Mr. Arndt that 
he make a report of 75,000 idle 
men in Cleveland to the state head- 
quarters?” Mr. Malley was asked. 

“Yes, I did,” he replied. 

“Why did you suggest that Mr. 
Arndt make the report when you 
were still acting as the board?” 

“I have my own reasons for that; 
I am not going to tell you.” 

“Did you suggest that he make reg- 
ular weekly reports?” 

“I am not going to tell you.” 

Here, then, was the situation: A 
representative of the Cleveland Fed- 
eration, acting in his capacity ag a 
quasi-representative of the govern- 
ment “suggesting” to the chief of the 
city-state-federal free employment of- 
fice that he report 75,000 men as 
idle in Cleveland, these figures go- 
ing through the state headquarters of 
the federal employment service and 
being announced with all the ear- 
marks of authenticity from Washing- 
ton, while all the parties concerned in 
their compilation and dissemination 
disclaimed responsibility for them! 


Believed Malley Sent Them 


“How did you arrive at that fig- 
ure, 75,000?” Mr. Malley was asked 
by a representative of Tue Iron TRADE 
REVIEW. 

“Largely through conditions in the 
building trades line,” he replied. 
“There are about 28,000 men normally 
employed in the building trades in 
Cleveland and I should say about 87 
per cent of them are now out of 
work.” 

“How did you obtain your figures 
on other industrial lines?” he was 
asked. 

“I obtained some of them from 
Mr. Arndt. He and -I frequently 
talked this matter over and agreed 
that 75,000 was a fair estimate.” 

Mr. Malley having “talked it over” 
with Mr. Arndt, the inquiry led to 
Mr. Arndt’s office to determine by 
what process he arrived at an estimate 
of 75,000. Mr. Arndt said that Mr. 
Malley frequently came to his office 
to exchange views on the situation 
and that he supposed that Mr, Malley, 
acting as the community labor board, 
was using the figures as a basis for 
reports forwarded to Washington. He 
stated that he in conjunction with 
Mr. Malley had made up the estimate 
of 75,000 idle at "the time city and 
county officials were considering in- 
creasing expenditures for public work, 
and that subsequently he reported his 
figures to the state headquarters of 
the federal employment service. He 
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did not mention that Mr. Malley had 
suggested his sending the report to 
the state headquarters, but he did 
wish it to be thoroughly understood 
that his office was in no way fe- 
sponsible for the official estimate 
given out from Washington, although 
curiously enough, the figures were 
the same. The significance of Mr. 
Malley’s suggestion, apparently, did 
not occur to him, : 

Mr. Arndt seemed to have more 
system in making up his estimate 
than did Mr. Malley; at least he had 
his figures in detail on paper so that 
they might be analyzed and traced 
to their source. For instance, in his 
list he gave credit to the building 
trades local union for reporting to 
him that 26,000 men in the building 
trades were idle, although the busi- 
ness agent of the union stated that he 
did not make such an estimate and 
that it was entirely too high, Mr. 
Arndt’s list in detail follows: 

Men laid off by 68 firms (named) between 

Nov, 11, 1918 and Jan. 22, 1919...... 17,805 
500 manufacturing plants have made an ap- 

proximate reduction of 20 employes each. 10,000 


1500 companies, including small manufactur- 
ing plants, coal companies, transfer com- 
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a reduction of an average of 10 employes. 15,000 


Building trades mechanics idle, as reported 
by building trades local umion.......... 22,000 
Building trades laborers idle, as reported by 
building trades local wnion............ + 4,000 
BORD Gh... cv ccdchad igde.as dcdcscob aga egets 4,000 


getting 
amounts to........ 4,000 
an 


Mr. Arndt was asked how he ob- 
tained the figures and he replied that 
his office has five or six investigators 
canvassing his district, which ex- 
tends beyond the city limits and in- 
cludes several other counties, al- 
though the figures in the list rep- 
resented only Cleveland. He was asked 
about the possibility of counting one 
idle man _ several times, through 
the overlapping of reports, and in 
response referred the inquirer to a 
letter which he sent to the state 
headquarters accompanying the _ re- 
port, Jan. 22, in which he said: 


In our report of the various com- 








panies and miscellaneous firms have made panies who have made _ reductions 
1916 1917 1918 
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THE SITUATION IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
Building trades work in Cleveland always is at low ebb during winter months, but the union labor leader 
a FH poy og. Bayh y considers the difference between the 
number at the high ry 26,000 idle, although 
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who have 
a number far in excess of 
20, which we have included among 


there are a great man 
laid off 


those only redu their working 
force an average 20. There are 
over 4000 firms in Cleveland employ- 
ing a force of five or more normally, 
so we believe we are in no way ex- 
aggerating in reporting 2000 firms 
as reducing between 10 and 20 em- 
loyes. It may be asserted that we 
ave counted some men more than 
once, but if we have so in our esti- 
mate it is probably offset by others 


whom we have not taken into con- - 


sideration at all. There is probably 
not more than two firms in the city 
that have increased their force at 
all since the armistice was signed and 
while there are some hirings at this 
time it is in no way increases in force 
but the replacing of inefficient em- 
pore by efficient help. Others are 
iring to take care of ordinary turn- 
overs. 


Mr. Arndt asked to be excused from 
further explanation of his 
stating that he had an important en- 
gagement, and introduced his assis- 
tant, Ralph Smith, whom he said 
had a thorough understanding of the 
subject and would speak for him. In 
conclusion he ventured the opinion 
that his figures were “well within the 
facts” and that he believes that at 
least 80,000 workers are now idle in 
Cleveland. 


“All a Guess;’ Says Smith 


“This estimate is nothing more or 
less than a guess,” said Mr. Smith 
frankly. “It could not be anything 
but a guess. There is no way of get- 
ting at the actual figures whless there 
was a system of registration; we can 
do no more than guess at the num- 
ber of unemployed in Cleveland at 
any stated time. For instance, we 
may have 50,000 idle men in Cleve- 
land today and tomorrow 5000 of 
them might go east and 2000 others 
come in from the west. The situa- 
tion is constantly changing. 

“There is a good deal of a possi- 
bility that there were duplications in 
compiling our list, although we tried 
to avoid them. We may have counted 
men who were laid off by munition 
plants and who obtained jobs in other 
lines of work; we may have dupli- 
cated in estimating the number of 
men idle in the building trades line. 
The situation may be worse than we 
have estimated it, although I doubt 
it, and it may be better. 1 never do 
like to put down such figures and 
have them stand as the real thing; 
it’s au impossibility under our system 
to get the figures absolutely correct. 

“The first item in the list, that 
about 63 firms reporting that they 
had laid off 17,805 men between Nov 
11 and Jan. 22 is correct. The firms 
did so report, but many of the men 
may have obtained jobs elsewhere, 
and, also, some of those men counted 
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s in the other items may have been 
= included in the list of 63 firms, al- 
though we endeavored not to do so. 
“This time is always a light sea- 
son in the building trades line and 
this has an effect on other lines 
of work. It was a mild winter and 
that also resulted in the laying off 
of coal wagon drivers and men in 
other occupations similarly affected. 
A great many of those counted as 
* idle in the building trades line may 
; be employed in other work; the 
fact that they are not at work in the 
building trades is not proof .that they 
are idle. As to the lake men, this 
also is the season when most of 
them are laid off; some of them are 
idle, beyond question, while some of 
them are working at something else. 
Our estimate as to the number of 
trainmen laid off is nothing but a 
guess. Our estimate on the number of re- 
turned soldiers idle is based on what 
we see of them; no doubt, not all 
of those idle are seeking work. 
“There is always a floating ele- 
ment, from 10,000 to 20,000 who drift 
in and drift out; they don’t want 
work. Even in the busiest years, 
when all the industrial plants are 
operating with full crews there are 
about 30,000 men out of work in 
Cleveland at this season of the year. 
“How many persons call at this 
office in a day seeking employment?” 
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he was asked..- 
“Between 400 and 600,” he replied. 
: “Do some of them come back day 


after day, hoping to find something 
that will just suit them?” 

- “Oh, yes; there are quite a number 
of repeaters.” 


Union's “Guesses” Don’t Agree, Either 


Charles Smith, business agent of 
the Oleveland building. trades coun- 
cil, denied that his organization had 
given the city-state-federal employ- 
ment office an estimate of 26,000 men 
out of work in the building trades. 
He did not know from whom Mr. 
Arndt obtained the estimate, but he 
said it was possible that some one 
connected with the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor gave the estimate. 

“Anyway, it’s too high,” said Mr. 

P Smith. “In the busy season about 

r 30,000 men are employed in the build- 

: ing trades in Cleveland. This always 

- is a slack season. I estimate that 
10,000 men are now working in the 

building trades and that between 2000 

ra and 3000 are working in other lines, 

- \ the balance being idle. The situa- 
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; tion is not serious; in fact, it is 
= about normal for this time of the 
iy , year. A half dozen big building 
a 4 projects are coming on soon and by 
* . June I believe all of our men will 


be back at work. Don’t let them 
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tell you 26,000 men in the building 
trades are idle. Sixteen thousand 
would be a closer figure.” 

“Any figures purporting to show 
the general unemployment situation 
based on unemployment in the build- 
ing trades line at present would be 
fictitious,” said a member of the 
Cleveland . Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ association. “If the total num- 
ber of men employed in the building 
trades at the busiest period in Cleve- 
land’s building season were consid- 
ered then the number might approxi- 
mate 26,000, but you cannot take 
the number absorbed in the trades 
at the peak of the season and com- 
pare it with the lowest level and 
say the difference represents the num- 
ber of men who are out of work. 
That system was discarded long ago 
as being too liable to error. Just as 
soon as a man is laid off for the 
winter season he gets another job or 
leaves the city for some place where 
he can work in his own occupation. 
The fact that 26,000 men were em- 
ployed in the trades during the busy 
Season last year and that only 10,000 
are so employed now does not mean 
that 16,000 men are idle. Our opinion 
is that the estimates of idleness in 
the building trades lines are greatly 
exaggerated.” 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
this point and shows the fluctuations 
in building operations in Cleveland 
over a period of three years. The 
building operations in Jan., 1919, were 
$579,990 in excess of the operations 
in Jan., 1918, and yet, the building 
trades employers point out, no agita- 
tion regarding unemployment was 
made at this period last year. 

Business Agent Smith was not the 
only labor union official who disputed 
figures “guessed” by Malley and 
Arndt. 

“There may be 1500 lakemen living 
in Cleveland, but not more,” said 
G. L. Martin, secretary of the Sea- 
men’s union, commenting on the Mal- 
ley-Arndt “guess” of 4000. “Twenty 
per cent of these are now working 
on the coast, leaving only 1200 in 
Cleveland, many of whom have win- 
ter time jobs.” 

Few announcements through official 
government channels has brought 
forth more expressions of disapproval 
than the report by the federal employ- 
ment service that 75,000 men are idle 
in Cleveland. The consensus of opin- 
ion among employers is that the esti- 
mate is not only absurd, but “impossi- 
ble”. Employers point out that the 
service reported the surplus of labor 
in the industrial districts of the coun- 
try for the week ending Feb. 4 was 
290,831, of which the service accréd- 
ited more than one-fourth to Cleve- 
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land. Considering the increased in- 
dustrial activities during the war in 
the East and in other centers, they 
contend that the ratio for Cleveland 
is preposterous. If the estimate for 
Cleveland is right, they insist, then 
the figures reported from other dis- 
tricts in the country are wrong and 
the correct total would run into the 
millions. If the figures from other 
districts are right, then the estimate 
from Cleveland must be too high, as 
Cleveland does not have within its 
boundaries one-fourth of the total 
number of men thrown out of employ- 
ment due to the shift from war-time 
work to peace conditions. 

“The figures do not harmonize 
either way,” said one employer. “Ili 
the figures from other districts in the 
country have been so grossly exag- 
gerated as the figures purporting to 
represent unemployment in Cleve- 
land the public’s view is being woe- 
fully warped. It is time that the 
federal employment service announce 
the correct figures or stop making 
announcements. Such figures given 
out periodically have a disturbing in- 
fluence on the people. They are play- 
ing into the hands of the worst agi- 
tators in the land.” 

Actual Figures About 35,000 

The prevailing opinion 
Cleveland employers is that the esti- 
mate of 75,000 is at least one hun- 
dred per cent in excess of the actual 
figure. Many of the larger employers 
claim that it is considerably less than 
35,000, including even the number of 
men in the building trades idle at this 
season of the year. There has been 
no distressing evidence of unem- 
ployment in the streets or about the 
factories or other places of unemploy- 
ment. Many factories which were en- 
gaged exclusively on war work have 
laid off all men, taken inventory, and 
then hired most of the men back at 
wages commensurate with the new 
order of production. The transition 
has been going on in an orderly man- 
ner, although the government has 
been holding back billions of dol- 
lars tied up in “informal contracts” 
and urgently needed by the various 
industries. 

Incidently, Detroit, which boasted 
of producing as much war material 
as Cleveland, reports a labor surplus 
of only 25,000 workmen, although the 
automobile industry has not yet re- 
covered its stride. 

An analysis of the Cleveland sit- 
uation shows that an official not 
charged with responsibility “for the 
work made a “guess” that 75,000 
men were idle; that he was helped in 
making the “guess” by a representa- 
tive of organized labor; that he was 
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requested by this representative to 
send his “guess” to the state head- 
quarters of the federal employment 
service in the guise of a carefully 
worked-out report, and that the fed- 
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eral government announced this 
“guess” to the country as an index 
of true conditions of unemployment. 
Other investigations are now in pro- 
gress and may reveal some more 
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“guesses” affecting the federal em- 


“ 


ployment’s service’s self-styled “ac- 
curate and decisive method” of com- 
piling the figures on unemployment 
in the United States. 








Unemployment Conditions in Other Districts 








EW YORK, Feb. 24.—Labor 
N conditions, according to sur- 
veys made here, are not near- 
ly so serious in the metal trades as 
they have been pictured. There is 
considerable unemployment, it is ad- 
mitted, but this unemployment is 
much smaller in the metal industry 
than in general lines of work. A 
review of the situation has recently 
been made by agents of the National 
Metal Trades association. Based 
upon reports from 150 cities and in- 
cluding some 4,000,000 workmen in 
various lines of manufacture the num- 
ber out of employment is probably 
not in excess of 350,000. In other 
words, the general unemployment is 
not in excess of 10 per cent for all 
the workers of the country. The 
metal industries are in a much better 
condition. It has been estimated by 
the employment bureau of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association that 
the unemployment among this par- 
ticular class of workers is from 2 to 
3 per cent. 
The conditions at the present time, 


- it was declared, are not nearly so bad 


as they were a month ago. Fewer 
men are applying for positions, which 
is proof positive that labor is fairly 
well engaged. Trouble, however, is 
sensed. According to the view ex- 
pressed by labor representatives, the 
manufacturers of the country are 
reactionary and they are determined 
to reduce “wages. Both sides are 
preparing for trouble over the wage 
scale. The building trades are now 
giving considerable trouble and it is 
feared this will spread to other in- 
dustries. According to the manufac- 
turers, industries are fighting two 
opposing forces. The fight is on for 
increased wages and for reduced 
prices. Such a thing cannot go far 
without considerable loss and prob- 
ably industrial upheaval. 


Releasing Inefficient Labor 


Such unemployment as is present, 
it is said, is due to the discharge of 
war workers and the return of sol- 
diers from military service. In the 
metal industries especially the ex- 


soldier is being returned to his old 
job whenever 


he presents himself. 


Inefficient labor is being discharged. 
A great proportion of the discharged 
war workers have been absorbed in 
other lines of endeavor. Only in a 
few lines of work is the oversupply 
great, such as clerical forces, ete. 

Stephen C. Mason, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, gave this view of the situation: 

“Whether the army is demobilized 
on an industrial rather than a military 
basis is not a matter of vital consider- 
ation to American manufacturers. The 
industrial strength of this country was 
never decimated and demoralized by 
the call to active service on the firing 
line. In this respect there is no 
parallel to England’s problem of how 
best to turn back the soldiers into 
civilian life. There is no need here 
of segregation for release on a certain 
day, of the electricians, or the farmers, 
or the machinists. If our demobiliza- 
tion simply reverses the process by 
which men were drawn into the army, 
if the soldiers are returned to civil 
standing through local draft boards, 
without opportunity to linger in the 
great centers and congest the employ- 
ment situation, the man and the job 
he left, almost invariably kept waiting 
for him, will be brought together 
without inconvenience or delay or dis- 
appointment. 


Will Overcome All Handicaps 


“When the present industrial and 
social dislocations are adiusted, more 
or less satisfactorily to all of us, I 
believe that if industrial enthusiam 
and business confidence are not de- 
pressed by the imposition of inequit- 
able tax burdens the country will 
settle down to a solid basis of na- 
tional prosperity commensurate with 
American initiative and industrial skill, 
a basis, wherein in spite of all the 
preachings of a new dispensation that 
is to remake human motive and in- 
centive, the same old principles of 
individual interests and reward will be 
found controlling the productive rela- 
tions of the nation. 

“Throughout the war the manufac- 
turing interests adapted themselves, 
with an ingenuity born of successful 
business conduct, where every day 
brings problems to be decided with 


promptness and vision, to the needs 
of every situation. The wheels turned, 
the machines produced, the output was 
placed on the cars, with no interrup- 
tions béyond those attributable to 
conditions or influences entirely out- 
side the factory walls. In _ other 
words, the executives of manufactur- 
ing plants measured up to their jobs. 
Reversion to a peace environment will 
find them quite as capable of nego- 
tiating all handicaps and difficulties. 
With respect to overseas trade, the 
prospects are very attractive.” 


Only 12,000 Idle 
In Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 25.—It is estimated 
that about 12,000 men are idle in the 
Pittsburgh district. This is the calcu- 
lation of the United States employ- 
ment service office here, and the latest 
canvass by the Pittsburgh Employers’ 
association revealed practically the 
same number. In view of the fact that 
during the war, this district came to 
be known as the “arsenal of America,” 
and that investigations made by vari- 
ous -government boards developed that 
more than 50 per cent of the war 
supplies for the American and allied 
governments were being produced in 
Greater Pittsburgh, the total is con- 
sidered surprisingly small. 

When it is recalled that thousands 
of workmen were either imported 
from outside districts under the direc- 
tion of the war labor board in the 
effort to speed up steel and muni- 
tions production or were lured here 
by high wages, and that a great many 
of these men still remain in the city, 
the surplus is regarded as insignifi- 
cant. The steel industry, which is 
the greatest in the district, has made 
no concerted effort toward reducing 
the labor forces. 

Considerable business remained upon 
the books of the steel manufacturers 
when the war. ended and while a 
big part of the bookings has been 
completed since and new orders have 
been sufficient only to partially fill up 
the gap incident to the transition, 
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few men have been let out. A num- 
ber of men are working on part time 
at the steel plants lacking business, 
the manufacturers, in their endeavor 
to keep down the number of unem- 
ployed and to keep their organizations 
intact, stretching out the work by re- 
ducing the operating schedules. 


No figurés of unemployed workmen 
are being kept by the labor organiza- 
tions here. The federal labor service 
develops its estimates by the number 
of men that apply at its various 
branches for positions and also when 
trying to place men by asking the 
number of men that have applied 
direct to the employer called upon. 
The Pittsburgh Employers’ associa- 
tion conducts periodic surveys among 
the members of that organization. 


* Beyond the statement that “a whole 


lot were out of work,” there was no 
information as to unemployed at the 
headquarters of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel & Tin Work- 
ers. 

Any figures from whatever source 
are merely approximate, for “floaters,” 
that class of workmen which drift 
from one city to another are bound to 
be counted more than once. It also 
is a fact that a good many men are 
idle from choice at present, for hav- 
ing been busy during the period of 
high wages, they are in a position to 
“loaf” for a time and, not showing 
up. at employment bureaus, cannot 
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be counted. Some of the munitions 
plants, as for example the Westing- 
house companies, have found use for 
a number of the men that were let 
out when shell orders were canceled. 


Chicago Surplus 
Not Serious 


Chicago, Feb. 22.—Labor conditions 
in Chicago and its industrial district 
present few exceptional features. Most 
producers of iron and steel are run- 
ning with full force, while foundries 
are rather slack. The bu'‘lding trades, 
as elsewhere, are dull and many men 
are out of employment in these lines. 
However, many improvements are just 
being put under way which will 
absorb the idle. The government em- 
ployment bureau finds no excess of 


. men seeking employment and no sur- 


plus of work seeking men. The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce does 
not regard the situation as serious, 
but its survey leads to the belief there 
is somewhat more unemployment in 
general than a year or two years ago 
at this season. No difficulties have 
been experienced in this connection 
and the general view is that the slack 
will be taken up shortly by resump- 
tion of manufacturing and building at 
points where it is below par at 
present. 


Cut Out Funds for Service 


House Committee on Appropriations Opposes Granting $10,000.- 
000 for Densmore’s Unemployment Department 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—In 
W the sundry civil bill, reported 

to the house last week by 
Representative Sherley, chairman of 
the appropriations committee, no ap- 
propriations are mentioned for the 
continuance of a number of govern- 
ment agencies created by the war. 
This has caused considerable resent- 
ment by those bodies which expected 
funds. The_ measure carries $850,- 
766,800 for various departments, and 
also provides for the return to the 
treasury of $21,905,818 unexpended 
war appropriations. 

War agencies which have been left 
without appropriations include the 
food and fuel administrations, the 
committee on public information, the 
capital issues committee, the war trade 
board and the war labor administrative 
services of the department of labor, 
comprising of the war labor policies 
board, the national war labor board 
and the United States employment 


service. The bill would make dis- 
continuance of the Official Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the committee on public in- 
formation, and its service bureau 
mandatory on April 1, but the film 
division, which produced the official 
government war motion pictures, would 
continue until June 30. 

Numerous state and municipal 
officials on learning of the appropria- 
tion committee’s determination to 
abolish the United States employment 
service have bombarded the house 
chambers with protests and criticisms 
and advising that the employment 
service be kept in operation even if it 
becomes necessary for the states to 
stand half of the expenses connected 
with its operation. The appropria- 
tion asked by the employment service 
was $10,033,000 and this was voted 
down by a large majority in the 
house. Four members, however, 
joined in a minority report claiming 
that the service could be continued by 
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including it in the new bill, but others 
claimed that as the service was created 
as a war emergency it could not be 
continued without specific legislation. 

“It is time to go slow in discon- 
tinuing those forms of national service 
which tend to keep down the dangers of 
bolshevism by assisting in the transi- 
tion from war to peace conditions the 
soldiers and workers who have borne 
the brunt of the war,” is the ex- 
pressed opinion of Representatives 
Gallivan, Eagan, Evans and Mce- 
Andrews, who favor the continuation 
of the employment service. They de- 
clare that the employment service “is 
part of the official machinery of the 
government for the return of soldiers 
and war workers to peace industry.” 

Secretary of Labor William B. Wil- 
son in a letter to Representative Keat- 
ing urges that congress must ap- 
propriate funds for the continuation of 
the United States employment service. 

“I feel that it is absolutely necessary 
in order to keep industrial unrest at a 
minimum throughout the country and 
to facilitate the process of readjust- 
ment to continue the employment 
service as established and operated in 
this department in co-operation with 
public employment services in such 
states as have established them,” said 
Secretary Wilson. 

“It is the policy of this department 
to work toward a federated system of 
employment exchanges which shall be 
jointly financed by the federal govern- 
ment and the states, including mu- 
nicipalities, and managed by the states 
under proper supervision from the 
federal government so that every 
possible facility shall be given to wage 
earners out of employment in one 
locality or state to secure positions 
which are open in another.” 

Different objections to the continu- 
ance of the employment service have 
been made. It has been charged that 
it merely represents the views of or- 
ganized labor, that it can accomplish 
nothing that cannot be done by regu- 
lar bureaus of the department of 
labor and that figures it has been 
issuing on unemployment are mislead- 
ing and that economically the service 
has not justified itself. 


To Erect Rolling Mill 


According to a recent announcement 
by Howard Eggleston of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, a num- 
ber of New Orleans business men are 
planning to erect in that city an 80-ton 
rolling mill for the production of steel 
rods. The names of the men have not 
been made public but it is understood 
that plans call for the bringing of a 
small rolling mill to New Orleans from 
Virginia. 
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ORACE V. WINCHELL, who was 
H elected president of the American 

Institute of Mining Engineers at 
its 119th annual meeting held last 
week, has long been an active member 
of the institute and a leader in efforts 
to stimulate progress in the mining 
field. He has been regarded as one 
of the country’s most eminent geolo- 
Mr. Winckell 
was born in Galesburg, Mich., on Nov. 
1, 1865, and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan as a bachelor 
of science in 1889. From 1889 to 1891, 
he served as assistant state geologist in 
Minnesota. He then assumed charge 
of explorations for the Minnesota Iron 
Co., serving from 1892 to 1893, when 
he established an office as economic 
geologist and mining engineer. In 
1898, Mr. Winchell became geologist 
for the Anaconda Copper Co. and 
auxiliary companies, and later, in 1906 
was appointed chief geologist for the 
Great Northern railroad. He also 
served as consulting geologist for the 
Amalgamated Copper Co. Since 1908 
he has maintained a general practice, 
with offices in St. Paul, Minn, Mr. 
Winchell is a member of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America, the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the National Geological 
society, the Lake Superior Mining in- 
stitute, the Federal Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, and the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, an English or- 
ganization. He and his father, Prof. 
Newton Horace Winchell, were co- 
authors of “The Iron Ores of Min- 
nesota,” published in 1891, He also 
is author of many valuable papers on 
the geology of ore deposits. 
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J]. W. O'Bannon has resigned as 
president and director of the Maxim 
Munitions Corp., New York, as a re- 
sult of ill health. He has been suc- 
ceeded by George T. Rowland. H. H. 
Henry, formerly president of the 
Dart Truck & Tractor Corp. has 
been elected president and general 
manager of the Maxim corporation. 


H. Lowe Mentser, formerly man- 
ager of the far eastern department of 
the Vulcan Steel Products Co., now 
is associated with the Parker Co., 
165 Broadway, New York, in the lat- 
ter’s iron and steel department. Prior 
to entering the export field, Mr. 





Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Mentser was identified with the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


Lieut. Standish Meacham, son of 
D. B. Meacham, resident partner of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., at Cincinnati, 
returned from France, Jan. 24, on the 
New Hampsuire. Lieutenant Meacham 
who is of the fifty-sixth coast artillery 
was connected with the Cincinnati of- 
fice of Rogers, Brown & Co. before he 
entered the service. He has been in 
France since June, 1917. 

Edward S. Davis, since Feb. 1, has 
been district manager at 931 Monad- 
nock building, Chicago, directing sales 
and service for Tate-Jones & Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, furnace engineers. 
Mr. Davis returns to .the company 
after six months service as_ chief 
of the fuel oil section of the bureau 
of oil conservation, United States fuel 
administration. , 

W. S. Quigley, president of the 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., 
New York City, sailed for Liverpool on 
the Baltic, Feb, 45, for the purpose of 
further developing European connections 
of his company. Mr. Quigley will spend 
several weeks in England, France and 
Italy and visit the plants installing the 
company’s system for preparing and 
burning pulverized coal and lignite. 

Harry Cockshutt, president of the 
Cockshutt Plow Co., the Brantford Car- 
riage Works and the Adams Wagon 
Works, Brantford, Ont., sails early in 
February on a trip to Great Britain, 
France and other countries to complete 
arrangements for overseas trade. He 
will be accompanied by J. K. Wedlake, 
his chief engineer. The Plow company 
already is engaged on large export 
orders. 

A. A. Heller, treasurer and general 
manager of the International Oxygen 
Co., has resigned his active man- 
agerial duties, which have been as- 
sumed by Eugene Schoen, who was 
recently appointed general manager 
for the company. Mr. Heller con- 
tinues in charge of the financial de- 
partments of the business as treas- 
urer. 

Don V. Sawhill, formerly attached 
to the Pittsburgh office of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., has become 
identified with McDowell & Co. 
Pittsburgh, dealers in tubular goods. 
Mr. Sawhill enlisted as a private in 







the army, shortly after this country 
entered the world war and reached 
the rank of second lieutenant before 
he was wounded and invalided home. 


James Williams, formerly general 
foreman of the Central furnaces of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent to succeed C. S. Forkum, 
who was transferred to Donora, Pa., 
to become superintendent of the 
Donora furnaces. Mr. Williams, was 
at one time associated with the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., at its Aliquippa, 
Pa., plant. 


Victor T. Noonan has been appoint- 
ed director of accident prevention 
for the United States Liability In- 
surance Co., in which capacity he 
will have charge of safety work in 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corp.'s 
plants in Massachusetts, in Provi- 
dence and in Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Noonan formerly was director of safe- 
ty for the itidustrial commission of 
Ohio. 

Hardy Greenwood, who for a num- 
ber of years has represented the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.,. Youngstown, O., in the south- 
western territories, with headquarters 
at 915 Busch building, Dallas, Tex., 
has resigned his connection with the 
former company and hereafter will 
represent only the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 

C. L. Liebau has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Decatur 
Malleable Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. 
He succeeds Irving A: Sibley, who 
has disposed of his holdings in the 
company to Mr. Liebau. Mr. Sibley 
expects to return to his former home 
in South Bend, Ind.- Mr. Liebau re- 
cently resigned his position as gen- 
eral manager of the Vermilion Mal- 
leable Iron Works, Hoopeston, Ill. 

William J. Powney, who for 17 
years has been superintendent of 
the rod mill of the Grand Crossing 
Tack Co, now the Interstate Iron 
& Steel Co., Chicago, has resigned. 
He has accepied the position of su- 
perintendent of the new special Mor- 
gan hoop mill being built by the 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, at 
Riverdale, on the Calumet river, south 
af Chicago. 
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tendent of service of the 

American International Ship- 
building Corp., Hog Island, Philadel- 
phia, and who since his graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1908, previously had directed the 
industrial relations organization of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Semet-Solvay Co., has become a 
member of Hunt & Dyer, just organ- 
ized with headquarters in the Com- 
mercial Trust building, Philadephia. 
The new firm will develop business 
and industrial life insurance and cre- 
ate afi organization to render spe- 
cialized service in connection with 
organization and reorganization work. 
R. L. Hunt, Mr. Dyer’s partner, has 
been identified with business and fin- 
ancial interests in Philadelphia for the 
past 14 years. He was president and 
manager of the Morris Plan Bank Co., 
Philadelphia, for four years and was 
prominent in war work in that city. 
He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee of the 
Philadelphia war chest, the biggest 
war chest created in this country. 


B. T. Bacon of the sales force cf 
Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, wil 
spend March. and April in California. 


H. N. Dispennette has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C terden D. DYER JR., superin- 


Frank Symonds, formerly of Newark, 
O., has been elected president of the 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, O. 


George Endicott has severed his con- 
nection with the Wickwire Steel Co., 
Buffalo, where he has held the position 
of assistant sales manager. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp. re- 
turned to New York from Miami, 
Fla., Feb. 24. 

W. J. Gruss, of the pig iron depart- 
ment of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, has gone to Florida for 
about a month. 


A. A. Straub has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
Superba Coal & Coke Co., Frick build- 


‘ing, Pittsburgh. 


Hitain J. Clark has been elected presi- 
dent of the Charles F. Clark Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. tinners and sheet meta! 


Men of the tron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


He succeeds the late Charies 


works. 
F, Clark, founder of the company and 
its president until his death. 


John C. Lodge has been elected 
president of the Candler Radiator 
Co., Detroit, to succeed James S. 
Holden. 


Charles E. Millen was elected president 
and treasurer of the Michigan Steel 
Tube Products Co., Detroit, at a recent 
meeting of the new board of directors. 


Fr R Strunk, president of the Kansas 
City Foundry Co., Kansas City, has he- 
come works manager and treasurer for 
the Coleman Tractor Corp., that city. 


A. T. Jeffries, superintendent, and C. 
P. Osborne, resident manager for the 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co., at Ironton, 
O., have been transferred to the main 
plant at Dayton, O. 


Albert F. Fort has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Nichol-Straight Foundry Co., 
Chicago, amd has been elected president 
of the Michigan City Foundry Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


C. J. Houck, formerly superintendent 
of the foundry operated by the King 
Sewing Machine Co., Buffalo, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Clark 
Meter Co., Mattoon, Til. 


Lieut. Col. R. P. Lamont has resumed 
his duties as president of the American 
Steel Foundries at Chicago, after being 
division chief of ordnance department 
at Washington. 


William S. Leard, president of the 
William Leard Co., manufacturers of 
forgings and crankshafts, New 
Brighton, Pa., has left for an extensive 
trip to the Pacific coast. 


E. H. Welker, formerly manager of 
the Detroit office of the Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
made general manager of the Mich- 
igan Metals Supply Co, 501 Book 
building, Detroit. 


Edward A. Moss, who was connected 
with the Cleveland district ordnance de- 
partment, in charge of the artillery sec- 
tion, procurement division, has reopened 
his sales office for structural steel fabri- 
cation, at 2031 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 

Charles Hart. president of the Del- 
aware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., 
has been elected a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 

6ST ; 





the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Otho M. Otte has retired as general 
manager of the Interior Metal M fg. 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., to become con- 
sulting engineer of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. Frank Merz was elected a director 
of the Interior company to succeed Mr. 
Otte at a recent annual meeting. 


R. G. Ames has been appointed branch 
manager in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Black & Becker Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more. He has been active in the auto- 
mobile accessory trade, having been as- 
sociated for the past 10 years with the 
idward A. Cassidy Co., New York 


Lyman T. Banks has been placed in 
charge of the recently-opened sales office 
in Seattle of the La Belle Iron Works 
Steubenville, O. Mr. Banks formerly 
was a sales agent in the Pacific coast 
department of the United States Steel 
Products Co. 

C. Tack, formerly superintendent of 
the malleable iron foundry operated by 


the Oliver Chilled Plow Co., South Bend, 
Ind., has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of both the gray iron and malle- 
able departments of this company, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Antisdel, resigned 


Raymond Hunter has been appointed 
manager of the recently established 
Boston office of White & Bro., Inc., 
Philadelphia, smelters and refiners. Mr. 
Hunter has represented White & Bro 
in the New England district for a num- 
ber of years. 


I, D. Adams, formerly New York. and 
New England representative of the Fed- 
eral Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
assumed the position of New York and 
New England representative of the S. 
Obermayer Co., Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Albert Pack, formerly vice president 
and treasurer of the Hubbard Steel 
Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., has 
been elected president to succeed Frank 
Cordes, who has retired from active 
affiliation with the company. William 
J. Gilmore retains his position as gen- 
eral manager and becomes vice presi- 
dent *in succession to Mr. Pack. Jay 
T. Osler is works manager and F. G. 
Becker retains his position as secretary 
and in addition assumes the duties of 
treasurer. 
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Men of Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the . 


EORGE W. BURRELL, who 
G was elected second vice presi- 

dent of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, at its annual 
meeting, held Feb. 18, has been in 
the employ of the company continu- 
ously for 21 years. As second vice 
president, he will have entire charge 
of the company’s works both at 
Cleveland and Akron. Mr. Burrell 
was born in 1871 and attended public 
schools in Cleveland. At 14, he 
learned the machinist’s trade and 
worked in machine shops for about 
five years. During that time, he 
studied nights in preparation for col- 
lege and entered Ohio State univer- 
sity in 1891, where he took a 3-year 
course in mechanical engineering. In 
1898 he became associated with the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. as drafts- 
man. At the end of three years 


he became an inspector and in about. 


six months was chief inspector. After 
six months he was again promoted 
to be assistant purchasing agent. He 
held that position for about. six 
months when he was made assistant 
secretary. Another half year period 
brought another promotion and he 
was made assistant works manager. 
He held that position for 14 years 


and in. May, 1917, was made man- 
ager of the works, which title he 
held until he was elected second vice 


president on Feb. 18. 


J. Willis Gardner of Quincy, Ill, has 
been elected a director of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, to succeed Wil- 
liam H, Elliott. 


Norman H. Fay, president of Fay & 
Scott, Dexter, Me., lathe turrets and 
special machinery, has presented the town 
a two-story modern school house and 
the land upon which it was erected. 


H. W. Buker has been placed in 
charge of the St. Louis branch of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
as district manager of sales, to succeed 
J. D. Corby, who resigned recently. 

Lieut. J. S. Adams of the air service, 
now is affiliated with the sales force 
of C. H. Westerberg & Co., Inc., 9-11 
West Broadway, New York City, spe- 
cialists in cutting tools and equipment. 


Maj. Frank W. Wood, president of 


the Wood & Spencer Co., Cleveland, 


manufacturer of connecting rods, au- 
tomatic and hand screw machine prod- 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


ucts, arrived home on Feb. 18. For 
the past year, Major Wood has been 
in France in charge of one of the 
big ordnance shops. He also is presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Castings Pat- 
tern Co., Cleveland. 


E. Kent Swift, of the: Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been elected a director of the Wor- 





GEORGE W. BURRELL 


cester Bank & Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


W. C. McGaffic, an engineer, special- 
izing in blast furnace work as well as 
structural steel and plate work, 
formerly located at Sharpsville, Pa., 
recently opened offices in the B. F. 
Jones building, Pittsburgh. 


J. A. Ferris, who has been con- 
nected with the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Chicago, for the past 
10 years in designing and selling 
foundry equipment, has just connected 
with Scully Jones & Co., Chicago, as 
special sales engineer on cranes. 


Other officers elected at this meet- 
ing are: President and general man- 
ager, Edwin S. Church; vice president, 
S.. H. Pitkin; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. H. Cowell. The board of 
directors re-elected consists of Mr. 
Church, Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Cowell, F. 
E. Borton, F. B. Richards, S. T. 


Wellman, E. H. Whitlock, all of 
Cleveland, and Francis Seiberling and 
F. A. Seiberling, of Akron, O. 


L. M. Baker has been engaged as spe- 
cial sales engineer for the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Detroit. At one time he 
was sales manager of the United Motors 
Service, Inc., and previous to that was 
western sales manager for the Standard 
Steel Spring Co., Detroit. 


Thomas P. Webster, for the past 12 
years assistant chief engineer of the 
Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been promoted to chief engineer to 
succeed Thomas S. Barter, transferred 
to special work with the engineering 
staff. 


Christian Girl, president of the Stand- 
ard Parts Co., Cleveland, who resigned 
his advisory position with a government 
bureau in Washington some time ago on 
account of ill health, has been passing 
the winter in the South and will resume 
his executive work with the Standard 
company in April. 

H. W. Ullman has been appointed 
sales representative in the St. Louis 
territory with offices at 203 Security 
building, St. Louis, for the Rich Tool 
Co., Chicago. J. L. Crowley now is 
special railroad representative with 
headquarters at the company’s main 
offices, Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago. 


Ross Watson has been appointed 
Cleveland district manager for the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
effective March 1. His headquarters 
will be at 406 and 408 Engineers’ 
building, the company having removed 
the Cleveland office from room 813 
because of the increasing business in 
that territory. 


Willis B. Clemmitt has joined the 
engineering staff of the Powdered 
Coal Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, in the capacity of advisory 
engineer. Mr. Clemmitt was formerly 
assistant superintendent of the open- 
hearth department of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Geo. 
H. Ruppert, who, before his entry 
into the chemical warfare branch of 
the service had charge of a sodium- 
ferro cyanide department of the 
Semet-Solvay Co., has accepted a 
similar position with the Powdered 
Coal Engineering & Equipment Co. 
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Expect Contracts to be Validated 


Although House Opposes Inclusion of Minerals Section in Informal War Contract 
Bill, Believed President's Return Will Bring an Adjustment and 
Will Result in Passage of Much Needed Law 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 25.— 

While conferees on the in- 

formal contract bill had 
come to an agreement, and the senate 
has adopted the conference report, 
this measure is still held up because 
the house voted to instruct its con-, 
ferees not to accept the so-called 
minerals sections put in the bill by 
the upper branch of congress. As a 
consequence, this legislation, whose 
quick passage has been urged from the 
outset both by the war department 
and the business interests of the 
country, still is held up. Inasmuch 
as it has been delayed till this time, 
nothing will be gained by putting it 
through congress until the President 
has returned to Washington, which he 
expects to do either today or tomor- 
row, and it is believed he may not sign 
it before March 4, the day the present 
session of congress adjourns. It is 
believed that, in view of the ex- 
ceeding importance of the legislation, 
that the house will finally agree to 
the minerals section and allow it to 
become a law so that adjustment of 
the informal contracts, involving $1,- 


600,000,000 in this country and about 


$1,200,000,000 in England, France and 
Italy, can be made at once. The house 
has sought to enact the necessary 
legislation to compensate producers 
of minerals, who expanded their plants 
at the request of the government, as 
a separate measure. The compensa- 
tion to these producers would involve 
between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000, ac- 
cording to estimates. 


Senate Yields to House 


The informal contract bill, as agreed 
upon in conference, but not accepted 
by the house, actually represented a 
victory for the latter because the 
senate yielded on most of its amend- 
ments, and made more concessions to 
the house than were made to the 
senate. The upshot of the conference 
was that settlement of the contracts 
would be left in the hands of the 
secretary of war, from whom appeal 
could be made, in case of disagree- 
ment between the contractors and the 
war department, to the court of 
claims. The senate measure provided 


a so-called war contracts appeals com- 
mission, which was eliminated, as also 
was the senate provision asking army 
officers who made contracts to make 
affidavit that they were not directly 


or indirectly interested in the concerns 
having the contracts. 

Delay in enacting the measure into 
law is held not only to be an im- 
portant factor in stagnating business 
because manufacturers have great 
sums of money tied up in these in- 
formal contracts, but it also is cost- 
ing the government about $300,000 a 
day, according to estimate. There has 
been considerable apprehension that 
congress may remain blind to the 
pressing importance of enacting this 
legislation at the present session and 


allow it to go over till the next ses- 
sion, despite the dangers to business 
and labor conditions and the cost to 
the government. But the general be- 
lief is that congress, once the Presi- 
dent returns to Washington, will put 
the legislation through and thus per- 
mit of the settlement of the informal 
contracts involved. 

Chairman Dent of the house con- 
ference committee has called up the 
bill again and is making an effort to 
have the house accept the minerals 
section. 


Ship Policy Being Studied 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 25.— 
W Recommendation has been 

made to the United States 
shipping board by a 
mittee appointed soon after the 
original armistice was signed that 
larger ships be constructed than those 
contracted for during the emergency 
of war. Chairman Edward N. Hur- 
ley of the shipping board said the 
report of the committee and the pol- 
icy of the board toward striking ship- 
builders is to be considered at a 
conference here this week ‘between 
members of the board and Director 
General Charles Piez of the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation. The com- 
mittee was headed by P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, president of the International 
Mercantile Marine. Other members 
included contractors as well as operat- 
ors. 

Mr. Hurley said the board is ne- 
gotiating with possible purchasers of 
wooden and composite ships con- 
structed during the war, but empha- 
sized a previous statement that no 
definite policy as to the sale or re- 
tention of the board’s fleet could be 
formulated until action had been tak- 
en by congress, which is to follow 
the referendum on this and other 
subjects being conducted by the 
chamber of commerce of the United 
States. 

Reports have been made that the 
board’s program for future control 
and operation of the American mer- 
chant marine, to be presented to 
congress, probably will take a mid- 
die course between the extreme of 
proposals of government ownership 


special com- 


advocates and those of private ship- 
ping interests. Chairman Hurley has 


begun a personal investigation, in 
addition to the questionnaire inves- 
tigation, proposed by the national 


chamber of commerce, to determine 
public sentiment regarding the build- 
ing up of a merchant marine. 

“The general sentiment thus far 
seems to unite on the understanding 
that there should be some sort of 
central control, and it is safe to as- 
sume that a central control will gov- 
ern in any plan that is eventually 
worked out,” he said: 

A resolution was passed by the 
house of representatives last Wednes- 
day asking President Wilson what 
recommendations the shipping board 
has made with regard to policies 
adopted for operating American mer- 
chant ships in competition with for- 
eign owned vessels. Specific request 
is made as to whether the operation 
would be by the government, by pri- 
vate corporations or by individuals. 

Mr. Hurley held a conference last 
week with officers of the war depart- 
ment with regard to releasing some 
army tonnage for use in the com- 
mercial trades. He said the war 
department was working out a pro- 
gram to carry the supply and trans- 
port service to Sept. 1, and he be- 
lieved that a number of ships would 
be obtained within the next few 
weeks to move the cargoes now 
awaiting export from American ports. 
Mr. Hurley explained that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is 500,000 tons 
short of the amount of shipping 
necessary to move these cargoes. 
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OQ export American machinery, 

engineering supplies and build- 

ing products, the Factory Prod- 
ucts Corp., 2 Rector street, New York, 
has becomé associated with the En- 
gineers Corp., a subsidiary of the J. 
G. White Engineering Corp., that city. 
The Factory Products Corp. is a 
consolidation of the Factory Products 
Export Corp., organized in 1914 to 
make shipments to the allies, and of 
the Manufacturers’ Agents Co., Inc., 
organized in 1916 to develop American 
trade in South America. The trade 
connections of this consolidated cor- 
poration extend to the Argentine, 
Chile, Ecuador, Venezuela, Mexico, 
the British West Indies, China, India, 
the Philippines, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the Dutch East Indies, and 
it has 10 resident agencies established 
in the Far East. Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., of New York, London and Paris, 
is the financial agent of the Factory 
Products Corp. 

Instead of establishing local 
agencies, the company obtains repre- 
sentation through local firms of 
recognized standing which devote all 
their time and knowledge of foreign 
markets to the American house and 
receive executive supervision from the 
United States, in many cases directly 
from resident executives appointed 
from New York. 

Walker W. Vick, former receiver 
general of Santo Dominican customs, 
is president of the Factory Products 
Corp. Its directors are: Louis E. 
Stoddard, of Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
and the Marlin-Rockwell Co.; George 
H. Walbridge, of Bonbright & Co., 
Inc.; Arthur H. Lockett, of Bonbright 
& Co., Inc.; Walker W. Vick, E. J. 
Kulas, of the Cuyahoga Stamping & 
Machine Co.; E. N. Chilson, of the 
J. G. White Engineering Corp., and 
D. M. Barelay. Other officers are: 
Frank Smith, vice president; Earl 
Harding, vice president, and D. M. 


- Barclay, secretary and treasurer. 


* * a 


T has been announced that the Mc- 

Keefrey Iron Co., Leetonia, O., has 
blown out its furnace for_an indefinite 
period. The stack has been making 
basic, bessemer and foundry iron. 


* * * 


F MELRACTORS are erecting an 
addition to the plant of the Auto 
Specialties Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 
At this time details are not available. 


The company manufactures malleable 
iron motor car parts. 
es ee 
ho ‘emcared JONES & CO., Chicago, 
are about to manufacture a com- 
plete line of foundry equipment at 
Bedford, Ind., and are enlarging their 
sales force so as to entirely cover the 
foundry field in the United States. 
1. ere 
7 Krasberg Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, which formerly was 
known as the Krasberg Mfg. Co., has 
purchased a lot on which it plans to 
erect a 7-story plant. The company 
manufactures special machinery and 
tools. 
& * * 
MALL damage was done to the 
plant of the Hull Iron & Steel 
Foundries, Ltd, by a recent ex- 
plosion, according to F. H. Cross, 
assistant manager. All repairs have 
been made. 
oe “nS 
NCORPORATED to take over the 
steel department of the Columbus 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., Columbus, 
O., the Brown Steel Co., that city, 
eventually will occupy a 5-acre site in 
Marion road. Will F. Brown is head 
of both companies. 
* 7 * 


B bers recent purchase of land by 


the Boston Pressed Metal Co.,- 


Worcester, Mass., was bought with a 
view to future development and not 
with the intention of immediate build- 
ing operations, according to Douglas 
P. Cook, vice president. 
+ * * 
ECENTLY the Thomas Railway 
Track Appliance Co., Kansas City, 
Kans., added to its present capacity, 
gray iron, semisteel, brass, bronze and 
aluminum foundries. A new and com- 
plete patern shop also has _ been 
erected. The company is in improved 
shape to. consider inquiries. = 
ee 
INCE Jan. 1, the Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, O., 
has placed several branch offices in 
operation. C. J. Boyd is manager of 
a branch office and warehouse at Enid, 
Okla. At the Kansas City, Mo., 
branch, where C. L. Boyd is manager, 
the company manufactures and rolls 
corrugated culvert pipe. Similar opera- 
tions are conducted at Minneapolis, 
Minn, where a warehouse also is 
maintained. E. E. Leggit is manager. 





Branch offices’ likewise have been 


established at Pittsburgh and _ at 
Harrisburg, Pa., with J. T. Findley 
and R. E. Forsythe as sales managers, 
respectively. 
"ae 
N order to produce 1,000,000 boxes 
of tinplate annually instead of 
400,000, the Pittsburgh Tinplate & 
Steel Co. is enlarging its mill at 
Marietta, O. L. C. Taylor, formerly 
treasurer of the American Rolling 
Mills Co., is president of the com- 
pany. 
cs te 
a TEA fully equipped has been 
obtained by the Beaver Machine 
& Tool Co., Newark, N. J., for the 
manufacture of machine and auto- 
mobile parts. The company, which 
was recently incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital, is headed by E. B. Slade, 
Anton Felin and H. F. Brugmann. 
6. e=6 


NTIL March 1, the Sterling Motor 

Truck Co., West Allis, Wis., will 
be engaged in completing its govern- 
ment contracts. It then will revert to 
normal domestic and export business, 
having sufficient orders to keep: run- 
ning at capacity for more than six 


months. 
eer. 2 


HE General Ordnance Co., Derby, 
Conn., which has been making 
naval guns and other war munitions, 
has let the gontract to the Truscon 
Stee! Co., Youngstown, O., for a steel, 
80 x 200-foot factory building, to be 
completed in 45 days. The company’s 
peace-time products will be tractors 
for agricultral purposes. 
‘ies 


F Eddy a month’s suspension, the 

Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa., has 
resumed active operations. The shut- 
down was for the purpose of making 
an enlargement of the plant. The floor 
space of the plant has been materially 
increased and more machinery has 
been installed. In 1918 the company 
sold more than 100,000 gas heaters. 


* * * 


I.ANS have been prepared for the 

construction of a plant addition by 
the Manitowoc Plating Works, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. The structure will be 
100x150 feet and will be fitted up 
with plating, tinning and galvanizing 
equipment. Contractors are expected 
to start construction as soon as the 
weather permits. 
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EORGE E. ‘DRUMMOND, 
(; president of Drummond, Mc- 

Call & Co., Montreal, iror 
merchants, died at Claridge’s hotel, 
London, Eng., on Feb. 17, after an 
illness of about one week with pneu- 
monia. Mr. Drummond was one of 
the leading industrial pioneers of Can- 
ada and prominent in the commer- 
cial life of Montreal. He was born 
in Tawley, Ireland, Oct. 21, 1858, and 
came to Canada when a young man. 
He began his business career as clerk 
with an iron and steel merchant in 
Montreal. In 1881, in association with 
James T. McCall, he established the 
firm of Drummond, McCall & Co., 
to import heavy iron and steel. Sub- 
sequently, his brother, the late 
Thomas J. Drummond, became a mem- 
ber of the firm which still is in ex- 
istence. The company became close- 
ly associated with other mining and 
manufacturing enterprises in which 
Mr. Drummond took a leading part. 
He was president of the Drummond 
Mines, Ltd.; vice president of the 
Cockshutt Plow Co., Brantford, Ont., 
and a director of the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Ltd, the Canada 
Cement Co., Ltd., and several other 
industrial and financial organizations. 
He was president of the Montreal 
board of trade and of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ association in 1904 and 
served for some time as president of 
the Canadian Mining institute. Mr. 
Drummond was a strong advocate of 
the protective policy, coupled with 
that of imperial preferential trade 
and took an active part in movements 
for strengthening connections with 
the imperial government: He was 
one of the governors of McGill wuni- 
versity, Toronto. He was the author 
of “The Iron Industry in Canada” 
and “Fiscal and Imperial Defense 
Questions.” 


Herbert R. Dryfoos, president of the 
Cleveland Alloys Co., Cleveland, died at 
his home, Feb. 18, of pneumonia. He 
was also interested in other industries. 

James M. Taylor, formerly the pur- 
chasing agent for the Carnegie Steel 
Co,, died at his home in Pittsburgh 
on Feb. 20. 


Joseph W. Moon, aged 68, presi- 
dent of the Moon Motor Car Co., 
St. Louis, died from hardening of the 
arteries Feb. 11. He was also presi- 
dent of the Joseph W. Moon Buggy 
Co., St. Louis and of the Scheler 
Implement Co., Moline, Ill. His 


Obituaries 


brother is John C. Moon, St. Louis, 
president of the Landis Machine Co., 
that city, and of the Mutual Wheel 
Co., Moline, Ill. 


Charles E. Mueller, secretary and 
treasurer of the Ph. Gross Hardware 
& Supply Co., wholesale and retail hard- 
ware, machinists’ tools, etc., Milwaukee, 
died Feb. 14 of heart failure. He was 
66 years old and had been a member of 
the firm for 35 years. 


William E. Coleman, 39 years old, 
superintendent of the continental de- 
partment of the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, died at his home in Pitts- 
burge on Feb. 19. Mr. Coleman was 
born in Baltimore, coming to Pitts- 
burgh about 18 years ago. 


James C. Moore, pioneer coke man 
and a resident of Vandergrift, Pa., 
near Connellsville, Pa. for many 
years, died Feb. 20, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Moore. succeeded H. C. 
Frick as superintendent at Broad 
Ford, one of the first coking opera- 
tions in the Connellsville “region, and 
later became associated with W. H. 
Brown and West Virginia coal in- 
terests. 


William B. Cross, head of the W. 
W. Cross & Co., Inc, Brockton, 
Mass., make: of tacks and small nails, 
died of heart failure at his home in 
that city, Feb. 3, aged 60 years. He 
was president of the Brockton Agri- 
cultural society, which conducts the 
famous Brockton fairs. He was a 
son of William White Cross, who 
founded the tack business and became 
his father’s partner in 1878 when 20 


Years old. 


Charles A. Spang, of Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 15, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, where 
he had made his home for some years. 
He had been in failing health for a con- 
siderable time and had not been actively 
engaged in business. He was a son of 
Charles Spang, founder of the company, 
and was born in 1837 at Etna, Pa. He 
succeeded his father at the latter’s death 
in the company’s management. He had 
spent considerable time abroad. 


William D. Hénry, president of the 
National Fireproofing Co., also head 
of the Gage Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Diamond Forging & Mfg. Co., 
died at his home at Sewickley, Pa., 
Feb. 6, from  influenza-pneumonia. 
Mr. Henry was born Sept. 17, 1863. 
He was a member of the Duquesne, 
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Allegheny Country, Edgewood and 
Americus clubs, the Civic Club of 
Allegheny County and a life member 
of the ‘Western Pennsylvania Expo- 
sition society. 


Frank E. Stacy, one of the own- 
ers of the E. S. Stacy Machine 
Co., Springfield, Mass., of which his 
father, E. S. Stacy, was the founder, 
died at his home in that city of double 
pneumonia, Feb. 17, aged 47 years. 
Until Jan. 10 he was mayor of Spring- 
field for four years and was active 
in all war activities. He had served 
as president of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ association four 
years and was a director of the Na- 
tional association. 


George Kinne Garvin, president of 
the Garvin Machine Co., 114 Varick 
street, New York, died at his home 
in Garden City, L. IL, Feb. 20, of 
arteriosclerosis. Mr. Garvin, who was 
among the best known men in machin- 
ery circles, was born at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1859, and was the son of 
the late Hugh Garvin, founder of 
the company. George Kinne Garvin 
entered his father’s business at an 
becoming its 


early age, eventually 


head. 


L. H. Sieberling, aged 43 years, for- 
merly treasurer and general manager 
of the Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, 
Ind., died Jan. 6 at Asheville, N. C., 
from a general breakdown. He ceased 
active service with the company a year 
ago in an effort to recuperate his health, 
He went to Marion 16 years ago and 
started an oil well tool repair shop dur- 
ing the oil boom. Two years later the 
business was incorporated and started 
the manufacture of drop forgings. Since 
that time, until his illness, he was 
treasurer and general manager. 


George R. Sheldon, director of the 
American Locomotive Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., died Jan. 14, at 
Carbondale, Ill., aged 62. His death 
resulted from injuries received while 
inspecting a coal mine at that place. 
Mr. Sheldon was also treasurer of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co., president of the Electric 
Securities Co. treasurer and director 
of the Detroit Edison Co., director 
of the Mechanics & Metals National 
bank, the Union Electric Light Co. of 
St. Louis, the Cincinnati Northern 
Railway Co. the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., and the Wisconsin Edison 
Co. His offices were at 71 Broadway. 
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Threatens Bitter War on Tax Dodger 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Declares Violators of New Law will be Searched Out 
Like Moonshiners and Drug Traffickers—More Tax Problems 
Perplexing The Iron Trade Review Readers Explained 


gree the government 
is preparing to take 
extraordiuary meas- 
ures to ferret out violators 
of the new income tax law 
is indicated by a statement 
issued by Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal 
revenue. The commissioner 
classifies taxdodgers with moonshiners 
and traffickers in habit-forming drugs 
in stating the attitude his bureau 
will take toward “the laggards, the 
jugglers and violators.” He _ says: 


“Any person who deliberately con- 
ceals tax liability, or who falsifies a 
return in order to reduce or evade 
any internal revenue tax, or who 
deliberately abets such concealment 
or fraud, finds arrayed against him 
the entire strength of this - bureau 
pressing for the full civil and criminal 
penalties. That is the attitude to- 
ward the taxdodgers, expressed in one 
sentence. Whether he is a moon- 
shiner, a stealthy trafficker in habit- 
forming drugs, a juggler of income 
figures, a delinquent in making the 
sworn return the law requires, or a 
revenue violator of any other kina, 
the bureau is charged with the dut 
of hunting out and exacting the full 
punishment provided in the law. 


“Toward the taxpayer who means 
to comply with the imtcrnal revenue 
laws, fully and honestly, the bureau 
extends a helping hand. Co-operation 
with the taxpayer is our watchword, 
and objective. 


“These two contrasts—the teeth of 
law for the taxdodger and the violator, 
and the aid of every lawful agency 
for the voluntary taxpayer—are poli- 
cies necessary to the administration 





INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
WOLFF, MILLER & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants 
1328 Broadway, New York City 


of tax laws under modern conditions. 

“One of the most difficult of the 
many problems in tax collecting is 
to classify those who fail to fulfill 
the obligations imposed by law. The 
bureau is obliged to maintain a large 
staff and to use the utmost discre- 
tion in properly labeling these cases. 
Even-handed justice is a heavy re- 
sponsibility and only through careful 
siftings can delinquents be classified. 


“There are three distinct classes of 
delinquency with which we have to 
deal. First, the taxpayer who had 
reasonable cause, brought about by 
exceptional conditions beyond his 
control; secondly, the fellow who 
didn’t look up or didn’t realize his 
obligations; and thirdly, the person 
who wilfully evaded compliance with 
the law. 

“As for the man who shows a rea- 
sonabie -cause within certain lines 
established by the bureau, no penal- 
ties are asserted. All other delin- 
quents are more carefully investigated 
before prosecution is begun. Many 
of these offenses are caused by ignor- 
ance, and negligence. Failure to make 
the reports required by law may in 
some cases; warrant severe penalty, 
as where the delinquent continues his 
delinquency after being warned of the 
penalty for failure to make return. 
However, if the delinquent takes im- 
mediate corrective action, and it is 
clearly established through investiga- 





tion that he did not wilfully 
violate the law, the bureau al- 
lows him to compromise his 
liability to specific penalty by 
tendering a nominal sum of 
money. In such instances the 
money is not really a com- 
promise but assessed to im- 
press the taxpayer against 
future. violations. 

“But there is no relief, to 
compromise, for the man who wilfully 
evades, wilfully neglects, or wilfully 
falsifies. He is classed with other 
lawbreakers in the eyes of the bu- 
reau, and is vigorously pfosecuted in 
the courts. No other course is open 
to the bureau, in meeting fairly and 
squarely the demand of the willing 
taxpayer: ‘I will—the other man 
must.” There is a solemn responsi- 
bility thu. cxisting between the hon- 
est taxpaycr and the bureau to locate 
and punish the dishonest taxdodger. 


“For a decade the drift of federal 
taxation has been fiom the indirect 
tax toward direct payment by each 
citizen and resident of his just share 
of the cost of government. . Gradual- 
ly the circle of direct taxpayers has 
been increased, and under the new 
revenue law the extension will include 
hundreds of thousands who never 
before filed declarations with the gov- 
ernment. 







“It is such a big thing, this collec- 
tion of taxes directly from private 
funds and business funds, that nath- 
ing short of our best American co- 
operative efforts can make it success- 
ful and hence just. The bureau seeks 
this co-operation of the people in 
collecting the revenues. It has never 
been denied or stinted; anything less 
than the great, voluntary outpouring 
of shares in the national assessment 
is unthinkable.” 








Questions and Answers 








UESTION: We note in your arti- 

ile on the income tax in the Jan, 

30 issue that you mentioned that 

there cre special provisions made for the 

calculation of war excess profits taxes 

of corporations, which were not in 

existence during the prewar period. We 

do not know what these provisions are, 

and being such a corporation, would 

appreciate your advising us what these 

provisions are, or give us an illustration 

of how thes? taxes are figured for such 
@ corporation. 


Answer: If your corporation was not 
in existence during the whole or at least 


one calendar year of the prewar period, 
the war profits credit will be (a) a 
specific exemption of $3000 in the case 
of domestic corporations, plus (b) an 
amount equal to the same percentage of 
the invested capital of the taxable year 
as the average percentage of net income 
to the invested capital: for the prewar 
period of representative concerns en- 
gaged in a trade or business of the 
same general class. In no case, how- 
ever, can this rate be less than 10 per 
cent of the invested capital for the tax- 


able year. 
The commissioner is to publish the 
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rates of prewar earnings of the various 
classes of corporations at least 30 days 
before the returns are due. These rates 
are to be based upon the information 
contained in the 1917 excess profits tax 
returns. If the rates are not published 
in time, the returns must be made on the 
basis of war profits credit of 10 per 
cent of the imvested capital for the 
taxable year, and corrected later when 
the correct percentages are published. 


In all other tespects the calculation 
of the tax for a corporation not in 
existence during the prewar period is 
the same as other corporations, as stated 
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in articles which were previously published. 
Question: The writer is particularly 
anxious to obtain a list of a sample set 
of questions pertaining to corporations. 
Can you advise me where to obtain 
them? 


Answer: Such a set of “questions, 
known as income tax and excess profits 
series were issued last year, but not as 
yet for this year. Write to the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue to put you 
on the list to receive these if issued 
this year. 


Question: Jf a corporation with a 
capital of $150,000 had a deficit of $50,- 
000 at the beginning of 1918 and reduced 
that deficit by $25,000 during the year 
1918, what is the taxable income - for 
1918 if any? 


Answer: The taxable income is $25,- 
000. You do not state when this deficit 
was incurred. However, it does not 
alter the case, since losses of preceding 
years are not deductible for income of 
succeeding year, where the fiscal year in 
which the loss was sustained commenced 
before Oct. 31, 1918. This feature was 
written into the law by the senate and 
house conferees at the last minute. 
Under its operation a taxpayer, indi- 
vidual, partnership or corporation, sus- 
taining a net loss in a fiscal year 
commencing Sept. 1, 1918, for example, 
and ending Aug. 31, 1919, would not 
be permitted to deduct this loss from 
profits of the year ending Aug. 31, 1920. 
On the other hand, a corporation whose 
fiscal year commenced Nov. 1, 1918, 
under the same circumstances would be 
permitted to make such deduction from 
profits of a succeeding year. This is 
apparently an unjust feature in the law 
and has up to this writing not been 
explained by the authorities. 


Thomas Iron Profits Drop 
Though Sales Increase 


Net operating profit for the Thomas 
Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa., was re- 
duced to $84,819 in 1918 from $214,805 
in 1917. Other income brought the 
total to $230,066 and the net to $191,- 
361 as against $319,624 in 1917. Heavy 
sales costs and augmented selling and 
administration expenses are given as 
the causes. According to the com- 
pany’s annual report just issued, the 
income from sales:in 1918 was $5,306,- 
421, as against $3,385,894 in 1917. 

The company’s balance sheet shows 
current assets, comprising cash and 
receivables but exclusive of $781,888 
in inventories—totaled $1,001,884 at 


the close of the year. Current liabil- 
ities were $501,315. The report shows 
$147,450 invested in Liberty bonds. 

In kis report to stockholders, Presi- 
dent W. A Barrows Jr. says that 
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during a greater part of the year the 
company’s production was seriously 
curtailed by shortage of fuel. Advan- 
tage, he says, was taken of the op- 
portunity to repair idle furnaces and 
during the past year four of the five 
furnaces received general repairs. The 
company’s pig iron production was 
149,423 tons, almost two-thirds of 
which tonnage was produced in the 
iast half of the year. At the close of 
the year almost all of the furnaces 
were in blast and the production was 
at the rate of 21,000 tons per month. 


The company’s comparative income 
account follows: 
1918 1917 

Revenue from sales........ $5,306,421 $3,385,894 
Cost of sales ............ 4,889,214 3,244,975 
Inventory Dec, 1......... 27,972 8,343 
Profit and loss on sales.... 445,179 496,278 
Total selling and admin. exp. 360,360 281,472 
Net operating profit........ 84,819 214,805 
Income from other sources 145,247 182,165 
Total income ............ 230,066 380,329 
Interest on funded debt 38,705 60,704 
Net income ...........-. 191,361 319,624 
TS teeny ae eae 150,000 124,996 
Balance to surplus........ 41,361 194,628 


President Barrows’ report says: 


“The expenditures to rehabilitate 
our plants have been heayy but they 
were necessary if we were to perform 
the ‘service demanded by our govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war. 
As a result of this expenditure, how- 
ever, we will be in better shape to 
compete for business in normal times 
than we have heretofore been. All 
improvements have been paid for 
promptly. Raw materials to make 
the tonnage of iron sold are either on 
hand or contracted for, but beyond 
these tonnages we are not committed.” 


Pressed Steel Net Grows; 
Buys Koppel Plant 


For the year ended Dec. 31, the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. reports a sur- 
plus of $3,950,786. This is equivalent 
to $24.60 per share on the common 
stock, after the payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, as against $10.04 
per share earned on the common in 
1917. No reference is made in the 
report to taxes further than that 
reserves have been maintained for the 
purpose of paying all taxes. The 
comparative income account for the 
year is as follows: 


1918 1917 
Gross earn’gs after tax res. $4,818,893 $2,940,601 
Tepairs and renewals..... 468,107 810,293 


Sere yrs 4,350,786 2,130,308 
Total surplus, Dec. 31.... 12,704,000 $10,597,000 


“As regards the cars for the military 
railways overseas,” said President F. 
N. Hoffstot in his report, “after the 
signing of the armistice, orders to 
suspend were received and your com- 
pany told that certain cars were not 
wanted; and yet your company, with 
others, as late as Oct. 15, 1918, were 
virtually commandeered to build this 
équioment, and had received and con- 
tracted for large quantities of material. 
It seems that apparently no provision 
had been made to dispose of this 
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equipment to our allies, and it is not 
standard for railroads in the United 
States. It is hoped that the govern- 
ment will soon be able to dispose of 
this equipment, thus using the ma- 
terial and furnishing employment to 
our men, or secure legislation that 
permits a fair settlement.” 

Mr. Hoffstot also reported that the 


Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co. was purchased Sept. 12, 1918, as a 
going plant, at a price of $1,312,000. 
For some time before it was purchased 
it had been operated by the alien 
property custodian’s office. A new 
company has now been incorporated, 
known as the Koppel Industrial Car 
& Equipment Co. with a capital stock 
of $1,600,000. 

Although owned by the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Mr. Hoffstot stated, the 


Koppel plant would be operated 
separately and will be extended and 
developed along the lines followed in 
the past. 


Year Satisfactory Despite 
Lower Earnings 

Net earnings of the National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co. for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1918, were §$2,- 
336,502, after deducting depreciation 
and an estimated excess profits tax 
of $1,100,000. This is equivalent to 
15 per cent on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, as against $3,801,292 or 
24.3 per cent for 1917, when a sim- 
ilar amount was deducted for excess 
profits taxes. The company’s total 
current assets aggregated $12,898,550 
as against $11,081,352 on Dec. 31, 
1917. Working capital at the close 
of the year exceeded $11,301,812 in 
contrast with a little more than $10,- 
000,000 at the close of 1917. 

“Owing to difficulties encountered 
in’ obtaining materials 
it was necessary to purchase large 
stocks in 
works and rolling mills in constant 
operation and at the time the armis- 
tice was signed there were large 
stocks of raw materials on hand and 


supplies of 


order to keep the steel 


under contract, purchased at war 
prices,” said President F. A. W 
Kieckhefer. 


Has Good Year 


With manufacturing profits of $8,220,- 
777 and miscellaneous income of $1,079,- 
944. the total income of the Niles- 
Jement-Pond Co., New York, for 1918, 
was $9,300,721. This compares with 
$5,883,785 in 1917. Operating expenses, 
taxes, etc., increased in similar propor- 
tion, being $6,118,788, as compared with 
$2,751,152, so that the net profit for 
the year was but $3,181,933, or a slight 
advance from $3,133,633 net for 1917. 
The surplus for the year after all 
charges, dividends, etc., were made was 
$1,923,259, against $1,867,843. 
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Conditions Differ in Tool Markets 


Cleveland Dealers Particularly Active in Filling Order Books—Chicago Trading Consists of 
Small Orders—Conservative Buyers in Pittsburgh Hold Up Building Projects— 
' New York Dealers Entertain Export Business 


ONTRASTS are evident in the machine tool 
C market reports from various districts. Equip- 

ment purchases have been particularly heavy 
in the Cleveland-Cincinnati-Detroit territory while 
in the Chicago district, buyers have filled their 
wants with one or two machines. Orders in both 
of these districts however, bear one resemblance to 
each other in that they originate with the auto- 
mobile industries and enterprises allied with them. 
It is true that automobile manufacturers were either 
well equipped before the war or became so during 
its course, still many of them find themselves handi- 
capped to maintain a production rate in keeping 
with the demand for cars. The Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, as well as other Michigan auto makers, 
continue to visit middle western machinery markets. 
The Automobile Screw Products Co., Cleveland, 
purchased a carload of tools recently. Various 
automobile accessory manufacturers are endeavor- 
ing to supply their equipment needs. 

Pittsburgh and New York territories furnish an 
additional contrast. In Pittsburgh, but one sizable 
inquiry is noted. A forging interest is seeking to 
place orders for a large number of tools. Inquiries 
in Pittsburgh are at a low ebb, despite the fact that 
tool builders guarantee purchasers against price 
declines, while in New York several sizable lists 
are before the trade. In the latter territory, places 
for several large orders of tools for export are being 
eagerly sought. According to cable reports, France 
is seeking tools to the value of $40,000,000. The 
Liberty Steel Products Co. wants several cranes 
and machine tools. A large number of tools are 
wanted to replenish Norwegian stocks. 

Delays to building projects have denied many 


equipment dealers in Pittsburgh and New York 
considerable business. Those who are financing 
such construction propositions prefer to wait until 
later when they think labor and materials will be 
cheaper. . This of course keeps tool orders in 
abeyance. Inquiries received from many who con- 
template building are recognized merely as requests 
for prices so that costs may be determined. 

Increased confidence in the business situation is 
reflected throughout the Middle West. Dealers re- 
port a quickened demand from transient buyers, 
visitors at their warehouses, etc. All such | pur- 
chasers are extremely optimistic as to the future and 
much spring business is anticipated. Miscellaneous 
inquiries and orders come in in pleasing volume. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, placed 
an order for $10,000 worth of used tools. A large 
inquiry for about 30 machines has been received 
in Cleveland from the Bucyrus Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Little railroad business is being done and none 
is expected until President Wilson brings about the 
return of the railroads to private owners, which he 
is expected to do prior to his early return to 
France. 

Crane orders placed in the east recently include 
some from the Bay State Railway Co., Bethlehem 
Mines Corp., the American Locomotive Co., and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The Jackson Bros. Co., Whaley- 
ville, Va.; the Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O.; 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn.; Bethle- 
hem Fabricators Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Treadwell 
Engineering Co., Easton Pa.; Downey Shipbuilding 
Co., and the Baltimore & Ohio railroad all are in 
the market for cranes. 


Delay in Building Holds Up Machine Tool Orders 


UYING in the eastern machine tool market still is 
being restricted to immediate requirements. Numerous 
projects are being reported and several sizable lists are 
before the trade, but actual buying in these cases has not 
developed as yet to any extent. For the most part plans 
for new construction, which would result in big equipment 
orders, are still much in the tentative stage. 
Relatively little foreign business is being placed, but 
inquiries for equipment for export continue to come out 
in fair volume. Included among new inquiries is that of 


the Liberty Steel Products Co., New York City, which 
calls for cranes as well as for machine tools for shipyard 
at Kobe, Japan. This includes three 5-ton electric cranes 
and two 3-ton handpower cranes. A large number 


of tools are being sought to replenish stocks in 
Norway. Although early action is expected to be taken 
on the list recently issued by the Standard. Oil Co. for 
shipment to Roumania, no awards have been announced 
up to this time. Nevertheless a numbér of inquiries are 
in the market from that country, indicative of considerable 
future business, and according to cable reports, France is 
negotiating in all for approximately $40,000,000 worth of 
machinery. 

The export situation generally, with regard to machine 
tools is still in a rather uncertain state, and consequently, 
sellers in this country continue reticent about making 
predictions, even with regard to the near future. How- 
ever, the embargo by Great Britain, which goes into 
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Pouring High Speed 
Steel Ingots 


for 


MOHAWK 


EXTRA 


ELECTRIC 
CRUCIBLE 
STEEL 











This illustration shows a general view 
of our melting and pouring room. Six 
large Ludlum Electric Furnaces in the 
background, and one of our ladles and 
carriages busily at work in the fore- 
ground. 


With this equipment to take care of 
the first operation in the production of 
Mohawk Extra High Speed Steels, we 
are able to reach an output of over 
250 tons a month. 


Ludlum “Consistently Uniform” 
Brands, are: 


Mohawk Extra Pompton 
High Speed Steel Carbon Tool Steel 


Albany Oneida 
Alloy Tool Steel Oil Hardening Steel 
Huron Teton 
Alloy Die Stee! Ball Bearing Steel 
Yuma Seminole 


Chrome Magnet Steel ‘‘Foolproof’’ Chisel Steel 


Ludlum Steel Company 


General Office and Works 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
New York City Philadelphia Cambridge Cleveland 
Cincinnati Detroit Chicago Buffalo 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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effect at the end of this week, insures that little equip- 
ment will be shipped to that country during the next 
few months, with the possible exception of some machines, 
of exceptional quality and design; and much the same will 
be true with regard to shipments to France, according 
to well informed interests in the trade. A commission, 
with powers similiar in a measure to those exercised by 
the ministry of munitions of England during recent 
weeks, supervises the purchase of foreign-made equipment 
for France and the new business arising will be supplied 
to the machine tool industry of France wherever possible. 
It is believed also in some quarters that little of the 
vast quantity of equipment in that country, which is 
owned by the United States government and which in all 
probability could be had at a bargain, will be allowed to 
compete with the home industry. 

Although there seems to be a reasonably fair amount 
of second hand equipment in the market, it is difficult 
in view of the present attitude of buyers to ascertain even 
the approximate volume of the used machinery now avail- 
able. There have been, though, but relatively few sizable 
lists offered so far. One of the largest lists in the east 
to be disposed of is one involving more than $10,000,000 
worth of tools at the Eddystone Rifle plant, Eddystone, 
Pa. Much of this,equipment, it is understood, is owned 
by the British government and includes many standard 
tools, nevertheless it appears certain at this time that 
the greater portion is fit for little else than scrapping. 
One machine tool expert recently stated that in his 
opinion the ‘maximum value of the equipment would not 
amount to more than $500,000, so severe had been its 
usage. 

Included among recent inquiries in the crane market are 
two 12%-ton electric cranes for the Bay State Railway 
Co., Boston; one 10-ton electric crane for the Bethlehem 
Mines Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; and two 50-ton cranes for 
the American Locomotive Co. Prices are being asked by 
the Jackson Bros. Co.,. Whaleyville, Va., on locomotive 
cranes. Action is expected shortly by the New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., on one 3-ton and two 5-ton 
electric cranes and by the Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., on 10-ton overhead cranes. The Tread- 
well Engineering Co., Easton, Pa., is inquiring for a 10- 
ton crane and the Downey Shipbuilding Co., is under- 
stood to be in the market for similar sized cranes. The 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad is inquiring for an 8-ton jib 
crane, 


Small Orders the Rule in Chicago 


EALERS in the Chicago machinery market find a 
quickening of demand mostly in the way of small 
orders for single as for few tools. This class of business 
has been the feature of the market most of the time 
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since the armistice and renewed confidence in conditions 
seems to be reflected by the increased volume. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to keep accurate esti- 
mates of the volume of sales and usually the end of the 
month shows a surprising total. Indications are that some 
buying by the railroads will be permitted by the railroad 
administration before long. Various manufacturing lines, 
including those whose output goes into tractors, agricul- 
tural implements and household appliances, seem most 
active at present. Bids taken recently on the shellmaking 
equipment of the Cribben & Sexton Co. have not yet been 
acted on and it is not certain what disposition will be 
made of this machinery, most of which never was put 
into use. It is understood bids were made general, both 
by dealers and by individual users, who might avail them- 
selves of the equipment thus offered. 

The Big Five Zinc & Spar Co., Carrsville, Ky., is asking 
bids to be opened April 1 for zine mining equipment, 
including engines, hoists, pumps and the like. The In- 
dianapolis Drop Forging Co. will build an addition. The 
Burlington Brass Works, Burlington, Wis., is preparing to 
build four foundry and machine shop units, the first to be 
erected immediately. The Tulsa Boiler & Sheet Iron 
Works, Tulsa, Okla, will build an extension to-its main 
shop and will require additional equipment. The Hayton 
Pump & Blower Co., Appleton, Wis., has taken over the 
foundry and machine shop of the Killen-Strait Tractor 
Co., at Appleton, and is equipping it for the manufacture 
of turbines, blowers and centrifugal pumps. It will re- 
quire a boring, milling and drilling machine and a turret 
machine for chucking work as well as small tools and 
grinders. . The Caldwell Electric Corp., Champaign, III, 
intends to purchase at an early date, pipe cutting and 
threading machinery as well as spinning and turning 
lathes for its new plant. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Find Inquiries Scarce 


UTSIDE of an inquiry from a forging interest for 

over a dozen machine tools, activities in the Pitts- 
burgh machinery market are at a low ebb. Several com- 
panies want a machine or two to replace worn out 
equipment but inquiries generally are not numerous 
and should they materialize no large business would re- 
sult. Plants that will require equipment have lists under 
consideration and in several instances these have advanced 
to the estimating stage. Construction of these plants 
however, is held up by those who are financing them 
because the latter believe they will be able to build 
cheaper later on. Naturally, until the buildings have been 
awarded, inquiries for machinery and tools mérely are 
for cost estimating purposes. The Carnegie Steel Co., 
closed last week with the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
O., for a 25-ton skullcracker crane to be installed at its 





merchants, 
bridge, near Birmingham. 





,, England Dismantles Shell Shops; Sells Tools at Auction 


NE effect of the arrival of peace has been the dismantling of large numbers of factories, brought into ex- 
0 istence for the war. All over Great Britain, shell factories, munition works, etc., are being dismantled, and 

the machinery contained in them will come under the hammer in the near future. 

The National Shell Factory at Washwood Heath, Birmingham, was established during the war in a portion of 
the works of the Midland Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd. The men who had worked at the huge shell-filling plant in 
this factory have been discharged, and the works are in process of being dismantled, the rightful owners of the 
buildings being anxious to resume possession and proceei with their own work. The machinery will comprise 
about 400 lathes, about 100 heavy and light drilling machines, grinders, and thread-milling machines, several power 
forging and pnewmatic hammers and hydraulic presses, 70 sectric motors, many hardening and annealing ovens and 
furnaces, and enameling and lacquering stoves, as well.a a number of Edison trolleys and Lancashire boilers. 

This machinery especially will be of use to engineer’, motor car and airplane manufacturers and machine tool 
The sale of another factory three times as lage, is to take place during the next few months at Long- 
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ROLLING MILL JIM 
IN PEACE 
















Say Fellows: 


I have been going like 
H— for so long now I am 
glad there is a little let up, 
it will give me a chance to 
have my working parts gone 








over and find out whether 
workin’ at high speed does 





any real harm after all. 





I know it doesn’t hurt those Hubbard Rolls, you 
can’t put them in the hospital, but I am not built as 
strong as they are. 


(lacy Will fp — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “Hinds of Tron and Sjeel Rolls and Steel Castings, 
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Duquesne works. It cannot be said that prices are hinder- 
ing business in machinery, for with a few exceptions, 
builders are prepared to give buyers a guarantee against 
a price decline. It is stated that too much uncertainty 
exists regarding the immediate trend of industry for 
buyers to pursue other than a conservative course. 


Cleveland Dealers Are Active 


FROM the automotive industries comes most of the 
machine tool business placed recently in Cleveland. While 
automobile manufacturers were for the most part, well 
equipped, many are buying machinery to place themselves 
in an improved position to meet a heavy demand for cars. 
That this demand is to be extremely heavy was the 
general conclusion at the end of the automobile show 
last week, where practically every car on exhibition was 
sold and where the aggregate of orders placed exceeded 
the results attained at the Chicago or New York displays. 
Accessory manufacturers likewise are making many in- 
quiries and placing some few orders. The Automobile 
Screw Products Co., Cleveland, recently purchased a car- 
luad of assorted machine tools. Edward Haag, 1707 West 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky., is about to equip a general 
machine shop to repair motors and wants a drill press, 
lathe, with motor, compressor, etc. The Garford Mfg. 
Co., Elyria, O., is in the market for machinery, including 
some gear hobbers. The Reflex Ignition Co., Cleveland, 
desires several automatics. 

One of the largest lists to come to Cleveland dealers 
in some weeks is received from the Bucyrus Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., shovel manufacturer. It comprises about 
30 tools as follows: Engine lathes, three 18-inch x 5-foot, 
two 24-inch x 5-foot, three 24-inch x 8'%-foot, two 30- 
inch x 8%-foot, one 36-inch x 8%-foot and one 42-inch x 
10-foot; one 20-inch lathe with turret; one 30-inch, one 
28-inch and two 24-inch turret lathes; one 24-inch upright 
drill press; one 12-inch or 14-inch sensitive drill press; 
one 12-inch stroke slotter with extension head; one com- 
bined vertical and horizontal milling machine; one 48-inch 
x 48-inch x 12-foot openside planer; one each 18-inch x 
6-foot, 24-inch x 8-foot and 30-inch x 8-foot combined 
vertical and horizontal milling machine, heavy type, ar- 
ranged for slab milling if possible; one 42-inch x 10-foot 
heavy duty planer; one 24-inch key seater; one 32-inch 
heavy duty shaper; one 10-foot, one 6-foot and one 56- 


inch boring mill. Other large lists come from some of 
the heavy forging concerns in the Pittsburgh district. An- 
other fair sized list comes from the Acme Machine Works, 
Inc., 5448 Shilshole avenue, Seattle. One 30 or 36-inch 
bed planer, a boring mill, a miller and gear cutter, are 
among the tools wanted, and a punch press and shear, an air 
compressor and other necessary equipment are desired 
for the company’s structural shop. 

Many inquiries are being received by the Biggs-Watter- 
son Co., Cleveland, Dayton, O., and Detroit, upon the 
equipment which it is offering for sale from the plant of 
the Dayton Metal Products Co., Dayton. Many large 
sales have been made. One dealer in Columbus pur- 
chased all of the shapers in the plant and another party 
took all the motors. Indicating the condition of these 
tools, the statement is made that the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, purchased in excess of $10,000 
worth of tools and hitherto that company has remained 
consistently out of the used machinery market. 

Miscellaneous inquiries and orders continue to come in 
in fair volume. The Enterprise Tool Co. Cleveland, 
wants 8 and 10-inch slotters. The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., is inquiring for some tools, 
including a gear hobber. The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, wants a saw grinder, a metal sawing 
machine and a few other tools. The Recording & Com- 
puting Machine Co., Dayton, O., is in the market for 
lathes. The National Machine Products Co., 10112 Tanner 
avenue, Cleveland, wants automatics and grinders. The 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, O., is installing 
some additional equipment. The Chelsea Steel Ball Co., 
Chelsea, Mich., needs ¢ forge hammer and some presses. 
It is putting up a new building to produce steel balls 
and ball grinding machines are to be added to double its 
present output of balls up to and including 2% inches in 
diameter. The Toledo Screw Products Co., Toledo, O., 
it is understood, will triple its output of screw machine 
products. Its government contracts will be completed in 
about 30 days. The Miami Trailer Co., Troy, O., has in- 
creased its capitalization from $25,000 to $100,000 in order 
to provide funds for an addition to increase its output. 
The Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, O., is to increase 
its capacity. The Buzz Engineering Co., Third and Cen- 
tral avenues, Louisville, Ky., is in the market for ‘a milling 
machine and a drill press. 





New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


$25,000 capital by C. J. facturer of meters, etc., has been incorporated with 
cating shop will be erected here by the N. €. Mason, R. W. and F. J. Richardson, 420 Eastern $100,000 capital, by G. F. Bredemeier, A. W. Doh- 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A _ 1-story, 60 x 150-foot fabri- been incorporated with 


Clausen Iron Co, Parkway. 
BATH, N. Y.—Charles D, Davis, of this place, 


Savona, N. Y. 


Works, Summit avenue, is reported to be planning a 
l-story addition. - 


BUFFALO.—The Ross Heater & Mfg. Co. has 
will build an electric light and power plant at completed plans for the erection of an addition. 
BUFFALO.—The Carbon Metal Products Co. has dition. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Atlantic Basin Iron been organized with $12,000 capital. 
BUFFALO.—The Great Lakes Pressed Steel Co. foundry at 67-73 Sixth street, recently was damaged 


has been incorporated with 


men and R. Hanau. 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.—Plans are being prepared 
by the Central Flatiron Mfg. Co. for a plant ad- 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—An iron and brass 


$25,000 active capital, by fire. The building is owned by Frederick Russell, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Mason Richardson Corp, by J. &  Madill, MG. Kazus and M. E. Robinson. Little Neck, L. 1 


manufacturer of automobiles and machinery, has 


BUFFALO.—The Hydrex Engineering Corp., manu- 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—The Houpert Ma- 
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There is probably not a steel casting 
foundry in the country that will not 
gladly replace imperfect castings, but all 
the replacements in the world will not 
make good the time lost by your high- 
salaried machinist before the defect is 
uncovered. 


This is why Farrell-Cheek Steel Castings 
are greatly preferred, as years of experi- 
ence in the composition of alloys and 
technital methods of handling the hot 
metal have enabled us to practically 
eliminate these useless machine time 
losses from holes in castings. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Company 


Makers of Steel Castings that are a Little Better 
than the Next Best. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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chine Co. recently increased its capital to care for 
normal business expansion. According to an ai- 
nouncement, the company is in the market for new 
equipment, whieh inquiries have been taken care of. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Kretschmer-Beyer Co. 
has been ineorporated to manufacture motors and 
machinery with $60,000 capital, by R. C. Berger, 
Kast Orange, N. J., W. A. Kretschmer and VY. P. 
Kretschmer, both of Metuchen, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—The Alloy Metal Wire Co, Inc., 
has been ineorporated with $30,000 capital, by 5. 
A. Murray, EB. H. Cleary and J. A, Mareato, Yonkers. 

NEW YORK.—-The Wald Electric Mfg. Co., Ine., 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital, by N. 
H. Bresel, D. and P, Wald, 378 East Eighth street. 

NEW YORK.—The Chemical Machinery Corp. has 
been Incorporated with 150 shares of common stock, 
no par value, by R, Smith, C. Field and J. J. 
Serrell, 90 West street. 

NEW YORK.—-The Delta Foundry & Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with $250,000 capital, 
by F. C. Reilly, F. J, MeCaul and J. F. Shea, 
116 Fifty-seventh street, Brooklyn, 

NEW YORK.——-The American Steel Goods Co, has 
been ineorporated in Delaware with $20,000 capital, 
by Paul 8. Smith, B. Howard and Arthur W. Brit- 
ton, 28 Nassau street, 

NEW YORK.—Contracts have been awarded by the 
A. Louy Co,, 521 West Twenty-first Street, marine 
plumber, for the construction of a 2-story, 125 x 
197-foot, faetory building. 

NEW YORK.—The Petroleum Engine & Mfg. Co., 
Ine., has* been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
by W. P. Brew, L. A. Michaelsen and D. Dessau, 
116 Broad street. 

NEW YORK.—The Harder Furnace & Engineering 
Corp. has been ineorporated with $300,000 capital, 
by M. BE. Clark, M. ©. Monroe and W. L. Harder, 
165 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Rastern Pipe & Nipple Works, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $5000 capital, by 
J. 2. Lagard, A. and 8, Schedelson, 78 Rutgers 
street. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Union Carbide Co., 
Union street, will build a plant 40 x 50 feet. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—-The Central Hudson Gas 
& Wectrie Co., 50 Market street, is considering in 
& preliminary way the erection of plant extensions 
and improvements. Nothing definite is known at 
present. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse Chilled Die & 
Casting Co, is arranging to replace some foundry 
equipment, which was recently damaged. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Work will be started shortly 
by the New York Air Brake Co. in remodeling its 
plant for the manufacture of air brake equipment. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The property of the Eayer 
Hiectric Co. has been acquired by the Watertown 
Bay Machine Co. and will be improved with a 
$10,000 plant structure. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Allentown Iron & Steel 
Co, has been incorporated in Delaware with $130,000 
capital, by M. L. Horty, M. C. Kelly and 8. L. 
Mackey, Wilmington, Del. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—The Chippewa Of] & Gas 
Co. will build a refining plant. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Belmont Motors Corp., 
G. C. Goehnaver, president, is reported considering 
the erection of a plant, 

HARRISBURG, PA.—-The machine and blacksmith 
shops of the Lalance-Grosjean Mfg. Co. recently were 
damaged by fire. 

HERNDON, PA.—The Tiona Refining Co. has let 
the contract for a plant here. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—The eity council is considering 
the erection of a municipal electric light plant. 
* Councilman T. J, Cole is in charge. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids are being received by C. 

of 
be 


erected 
PHILADELPHIA.—-Bids are being received by 
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American Tin & Terne Plate €o. for a 3-story, 42 
x 100-foot, brick warehouse at Twenty-fourth and 


READING, PA.—It is reported the Reading Steel 
Castings Co. is considering the erection of a machine 
shop. 

READING, PA.—The Temple Malleable Iron & 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equipment 

are desired by the navy depart- 
ment, bureau of supplies .and ac- 
counts. 


One 36-inch throat convertible vertical a 
end 2 ay machine, 3732, Charleston, 8. C., 

Two pipe machines, 3830, Puget Sound, 
March 28. 

One boring mill, 3833, Washington, March 28. 
me bending roll, 7801%, Washington, 


hoist, 831%. Boston, March 7 

Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
+ ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











Structural Iron Works is planning to con- 
on Lake street in the spring. William 
head of the company. 


a 24-foot roadway and two 6-foot walks, 
over the Rock river, from Broad to Cross street. 


the Spiral Riveted Tube Co. 2 as 
NEWARK, N: J.—The board of education plans 
build a power house. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Murray Wire Co. has been 
incorporated with $125,000 capital, by J. H. Murray, 
Peter Igoe and J. R. Cooney. 

NEWARK, N. J.-M. R. Everett, Inc., 275 Em- 
met street, will erect a steel fabricating shop, 1-story, 
100 x 185 feet. H. A. Hickok is architect. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The National Welding Co., 80 
Dickerson street, is reported to be contemplating the 
erection of an addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Monmouth Garage & Ma- 
chine Shop Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by Thomas Callahan and Ralph Richards. 

VINELAND, N. J.—The state of New Jersey wil) 
erect an irrigation plant at the state home for feeble 
minded, at a cost of $130,000. 

BALTIMORE.—Contract has been awarded by the 
Magneto & Machine (Co. for a l-story machine shop 
addition. 

BALTIMORE.—Vaile & Young, manufacturers of 
metal cornices,- etc., Bush and Bayard streets, plan 
the erection of a I-story storage building. 

CRISFIELD, MD.—-Charles D. Briddeli is reported 
planning to construct a plant for the manufacture 


of $25,000. i 
BRISTOL, VA.—The American Railroad Crossing 
Corp., has been incorporated. with $25,000 capital, 





capital from ’ to 
$200,000, and plans to erect a new building, 38 x 
60 feet, which will be equipped with oil burning 
furnaces, forge hammers and presses. A number of 


DETROIT.—The J. W. Murray Mfg. Co. will 
erect a $13,000 plant addition. 

DETROIT.—The Fisher Body Co. will build a 4- 
Story factory addition, 121 » 137 feet, estimated to 
cost $100,000. ' 

DETROIT.—The American Blower Co. contemplates 
the erection of a new foundry. J. A. Moore ts 
superintendent. 

DETROIT.—The Ternstedt Mfg. Co. contemplates 
the erection of a machine shop addition, 120 x 
130 feet. 

DETROIT.—Charles E. McGregor, cate of the Cen- 
tral Boiler Works, plans the erection of an addition 
to his boiler works, 36 x 72 feet, estimated to 
cost $10,000. 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—The Ruddy Furnace Co. con- 
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_|MILL PINIONS 


MADE FROM 


Open Hearth Steel Castings 


We own and operate one of the 
largest steel foundries in the West, 
making castings from 1 to 100,000 
pounds. 


THE FALK COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


/ 
fF AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Bldg. New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 | 
; ; Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. Denver—Denver Engineering Works. | 
[ San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 

| 
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templates building an extension to its foundry, 50 
x 200 feet. A. E. Rudolph is president of the 
company. 

bLINT, MICH.—The Standard Parts Co, contem- 
plates the erection of an antomobile spring manufac- 
turing plant here. Definite plans have not been 
formulated as yet. of the 
is at Cleveland. 

HOLLAND, MICH.—The DePree Chemical Co, is 
erecting a 4-story addition. 

KINDE, MICH.—Bids will be received until March 
24 by William Brinker, village president, for an 
engine, generator and other equipment for a com- 
plete electric light plant. 

MARQUETTE, MICH.—The city electric light plant 
will be enlarged at a cost of $100,000. 

MONROE, MICH.—It is reported the Maibohn Mo- 
tor Co., Racine, Wis., is negotiating for a site of 
15 acres in this city. 

8ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—The . Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co. is ererting additions to its plant. 

AKRON, 0.—The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Bank 
and William streets, is having plans prepared for the 
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The Whitmore Machine & 
Foundry Co., Menasha, Wis., is 
the newly incorporated successor 
to the Sailer-Whitmore Machine 
Co., that city. Paper mill ma- 
chinery and wire weaving looms 
are manufactured as well as gray 
iron castings. L. W. Whitmore is 


president. 
* * * 


The Brisk Blast Mfg. Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile accessqries, has removed 
from its old plant into one 
formerly occupied by the Swiss 
Magneto Co. Increased facilities 
will enable it to turn out a’ record 
production of pumps, etc. 

* * 7 


The J. F. Ross Can Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont., now occupies a 
new building, construction of 
which was recently completed. 

* * * 


The name of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works of Canada, Ltd,, 
Hamilton, Ont., has been changed 
to that of the International Plow 
Works of Canada, Ltd. 

> + * 

The Pyramid Grate Bar Co. 
has moved its New York oifice 
from 30 East Forty-second street 
to 1005 Nepperhan avenue, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

C2 

The Independent Pneumatic 

Tool Co, Chicago, will remove 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


ap RMON from its old plant in Weehawken, N. J., to 268-74 
River road, Edgewater, N. J., 

Schaefer Iron Works, which at present is specializing in the fabrication 
of light structural steel and plate work. The new plant covers an 
area, 90x 240 feet and the building is 90x 155 feet with a 30-foot L. 





has been announced by the F. G. 


* 
its eastern branch from 170 Broad- 
way into larger quarters March 
1, at 1463 Broadway at Forty-sec- 
ond street. The change is made 
necessary by the company’s in- 
creased business in the east. 
+ * * 

The Aborn Steel Co., 22 Clarke 
street, New York, has opened up 
a branch sales office and ware- 
house in Boston, with R. H. 
Smith in charge as district man- 
ager. 

* * * 

The International Fuel Corp. 
recently opened offices in the 
Frick building, Pittsburgh. C. R. 
Wilson, formerly with the Na- 
tional Fuel Co., is identified with 
this concern. 

ie ee 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co., New York, engineers and 
constructors, have established an 
office in the Western Indemnity 
building, Dallas, Tex., in charge of 


A. W. Nichols. 
* * * 
The La Belle Iron Works, 


Steubenville, O., is opening a 
sales office in Seattle, with Lyman 
T. Banks in charge, to look after 
its trade in the northwest. 

> * . 

The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. has taken 
over the plant of the Beggs Pipe 
& Foundry Co. of that city for the 
manufacture of special shapes. 








ei 
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building, is planning the erection of a gear manu- 
facturing plant in the east end. Detailed plans will 
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at 10112 Tanner avenue, and at present is purchas- 
ing machinery for the manufacture of screws, etc 
C. J. Pillied is an official of the firm, 
CLEVELAND.—The W. 8. Bidle Co., 1411 East 
Forty-fifth ‘street, heat treating, etc., recently in- 
creased itg capital from $25,000 to $100,000. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bidle the company is contemplating 
building plant additions which will double its ca 
pacity, but at present plans have not matured. 
CLEVELAND.—No definite plans have been made 
as yet for the erection of a plant for the Cleveland 
Implement Mfg. Co., which was recently incorporated, 
but according to Attorney George Burrows, Guardian 
will probably be started within 


: 
Hi 


crease is a step taken toward increased 

which will be taken up in a few months. 

CLEVELAND.—Definite plans as to the erection 
of a plant have not been made as yet by the 
Cleveland Spring Wheel & Tire Co., which was 
recently incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Jasper 
P. Murray and others. According to the company’s 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Co. recently 
was incorporated with“ $30,000 capital, by W. D. 
Turner, L. M. Henders, M. C. Byrnes, B. E. Robert- 
son and T. Scott. According to W. D. Turner, 
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The Fastest 


Ore Handling Machine | 


in the World 














ORE UNLOADERS 


At the docks of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Conneaut, Ohio, 
there are seven W-S-M unloaders— 
some of which are shown in the view 
above. These are the fastest ore 
handling machines in the world—each 
one having an unloading capacity of 
850 tons per hour. 


The insert photograph shows the un- 
loader leg and bucket at. work in the 
hold of a modern boat. The leg is so 
mounted in the walking beam that it 
can rotate in a circle, allowing the 
bucket to reach out in all directions. 
These machines often unload 97 per 
cent. of a cargo without the help of 
shovelers. 
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electrical machinery. 
attorney, Cleveland National. Bank 


According to George Q. Keeley, 
building, the 


company will build a plant here, but at present no 
plans have been made, The incorporaters are A. E. 
Wing, 8 W. Sparks, John O’Brien, W. E, MeNaugh- 
ton and George @. Keeley. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—The Monitor Motor Car Co. is 
reported to be planning to enlarge its plant. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—Andrew Schodorf, 83 Martin ave- 





Throughout the West 


PLU 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Pians are being drawn for the 
erection of a pattern shop for the Modern Pattern 
Shop, 3241 Thirtieth avenue. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Plans have been drawn for 
the erection of a machine shop and warehouse for 
the B. G. Sraude Mfg. Co., 2675 University avenue. 

TYLER, MINN.—A bond issue of $20,000 has 
been voted for the construction of a water and 
electric light plant. 

ATLANTA, IOWA.—<An election will be held March 
5 on a bond issue of $500,000 for waterworks 
equipment. H. A. Collier is engineer. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA.—The Iowa po 
W. H. Dunchee, president, will build an jon 


costing $35,000 to $50,000. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA.—An amendment to articles 
of incorporation has been filed by the Liberty Metal 
Products (Co., whieh provides for an’ increase in 
capital from $10,000 to $35,000. A. C. Mueller 
s president of the company. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Quality Ice & Storage 
Co, A. L, Williams, secretary, plans the erection 
of a boiler room, 40 x 60 feet, estimated to cost 
$40,000. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—The plant of the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co, near College Hill viaduct, recently 
was badly damaged by fire. 

MADILL, OKLA.—The Benham Engineering Co., 
Oklahoma City, is preparing plans for improvements 
to the waterworks plant, costing $60,000. 

NORMAN, OKLA.—This town coatemplates equip- 
ping an electric light plant at a cost of $75,000. 
PAWHUSKA, OKLA.—The city of Pawhuska plans 
a bond issue of $200,000 to $300,000 for the con- 
struction of a waterworks system. 

TULSA, OKLA.—The Tulsa Boiler & Sheet Iron 
Works, J. F. McKelvey president, will add 100 x 100 
feet to its main plant for which new equipment will 
be required, including shears, flanging machinery and 
punches. 

POLSON, MONT.—<An addition is being erected to 
the machine shop recently opened here by E. A. 
Ericsson and Charles Evans, 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—Hiram Bobn, city clerk, will 
receive bids until March 4, for an eléctrically-driven 
centrifugal pumping unit. 

SPOKANE.—-It is reported the A. H.° Averill 
Machinery Co. 
of lands 6A. Of 


of an investment. No building operations are con- 
templated at this time. 

WENATCHEE, WASH.—-The Automatic Wrench Co., 
capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered by T. R. 
Holland and others. 

YAKIMA, WASH.—County Engineer W. C. 
's preparing plans for the erection of a steel 
across the Yakima river. 

HANPORD, CAL.—A. T. Berschig is erecting an 
addition te his machine shop plant. 

LODI, CAL.——Woock Bros., manufacturer of pump- 
ing machinery, plan the erection of a new plant. 

LOS ANGELES.—Clampitt & Moss, 959 East 
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nue, plans the erection of a blacksmith shop, 30 x 
170 feet. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—Arthur Brune, 862 Loeckbourne 
road, plans the erection of a machine shop, 30 x 
50 feet. 





Fourth street, have organized to manufacture well 
drilling equipment. 

LOS ANGELES. — The Pacific Whitney Tractor 
Corp. has been incorporated with $250,900 capital by 
C. M. Mears, C. 8. Raymond and L. L. Biinn. 
LOS ANGELES.—Rosenburg & Co., 842 Traction 
street, contemplates erecting a 65 x 120-foot machine 
shop. 

LOS ANGELES.—W. H. Jahns, 912 West Pico 
street, has awarded a contract for the erectibn of a 
machine shop addition, 30 x 150 feet. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Union Tank & Pipe 
recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
Edward J. Bowen, Stuart M. Salisbury and Morgan 
L. Sweeney, to manufacture steel tanks and pipe. 
LOS ANGELES.—The American Enameling & 
Stamping Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
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Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Tudhope Blectric Metals, 
Ltd., has let the contract to M. P. Cotton 
Mattews street, for the erection of a plant. 
William M. Rooke, 1872 Barclay street archi- 
tect. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The Victoria Machinery Depot 
is building «a 2-ways steel shipyard near Hospital 
Point. 

FORT WILLIAM, Ont.—The Canadian Iron Corp. 
plans to remodel its pipe foundry at a cost of 
$125,000. 

GALT, Ont.—Preston & Schwartz, Ltd, has been 


HAILEYBURY, Ont.—Construction work will be 


started in the spring on a foundry and machine 
shop to cost $75,000 for the United Iron & Ma- 
chine Co., Lid. A. B. Ulthom 


is engineer. 
LONDON, Ont.—The MecClary Mfg. Co. will build 
an addition to its stove factory at a cost of $40,000, 
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ESTEVAN, Sask.—The city council will install new 
machinery ih the waterworks plant and make other 
. W. F. Thompson is 
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